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THE WHITE WITCH. 





CHAPTER VII. 
A REVELATION. 


ODFREY MAYNE stood in his room, dressing for dinner, 
greatly bewildered. The conversation he had overheard, half- 
whispered though it was, between his step-mother and her daughter, 
had most unpleasantly astonished him, showing him that they held 
some dangerous secret. He had caught the word “danger,” and 
therefore believed it to be dangerous. Whatever might be its nature, 
he determined to find it out. That it concerned the girl, not the 
mother, he felt certain: and it was his duty to ascertain it. Mary 
Dixon had been received into their home and into the homes of 
their friends as irreproachable. That she had committed any grave 
offence against the rules of society, he did not believe; but she 
seemed to have offended in some way, and he should like to know 
how, for his own satisfaction : not to enlighten others, 

The remembrance of the contemptuous tone in which she had 
spoken of himself, did not, to do him justice, weigh with him. The 
matter was too serious for that. Godfrey, with all his bad manners 
and his ill-temper, was a gentleman, and it would never have occurred 
to him to do a girl harm because she had insulted him and laughed at 
him. Those were small grudges, and might be paid back in small 
ways, but not in attacks, well or ill-founded, upon herself. 

When Godfrey reached the drawing-room, only his father and Miss 
Dixon were there, speaking together in a low tone by the window. 
They glanced round as he entered and fell apart—Godfrey fancied 
they had been talking of himself. Mrs, Mayne came in next. She: 
looked pale and her eyes were red. 

Dinner passed much as usual. Afterwards, when Mr. Mayne was 
left alone with his son, he began to reproach him with being 
‘“‘orumpy :” for Godfrey, lost in his own unpleasant thoughts, had 
been silent throughout the meal. 
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“A pretty caricature Mary must make of you behind your 
back, Godfrey, with her talent for taking people off: for it is a positive 
talent.” 

Godfrey had small doubt that this was one of the pretty pastimes 
she had indulged in with Ernest Underwood that afternoon. He 
replied that Miss Dixon was quite at liberty to take him off as she 
pleased behind his back, provided she left him alone when he was 
present. 

‘You don’t get on well together. It seems to me a most unac- 
countable prejudice that you have taken against her,” said his father. 
“If you were consistent, you ought to admire her very much. You 
admire fragile girls and girls with soft brown eyes. And you always 
profess to think a great deal of the way a woman dresses. Then, 
Mary is quiet and lady-like, but can be very lively when she chooses, 
and say smart things, as she did this evening.” 

“‘T don’t care for a girl so very smart that she sees in me nothing 
but what is ridiculous,” said Godfrey. “I think, of the two, I should 
prefer one too dull to see that there was anything ridiculous at all 
about me.” 

“‘ Ah, yes! Elspeth, of course,” said Mr. Mayne. 

“ Oh, ah—yes ; of course Elspeth,” echoed his son, who had, how- 
ever, been thinking too much of his hatred of Miss Dixon to remem- 
ber his fair fiancée’s existence. 

‘“‘ Elspeth is a very dear little girl,” said Mr. Mayne indulgently ; 
“but you must admit she has nothing to say for herself.” 

“Then I think there is all the more to be said for her,” returned 
Godfrey, in whose eyes, for the time, brilliancy had no charm. 

When they left the dining-room, Godfrey went to the old re- 
fectory to smoke, and to think over what he had heard that after- 
noen; he felt, too, that Miss Dixon in her new character of bril- 
liant and satirical woman would be more than he could stand just 
then. He had thrown open all the four windows and was leaning 
out of one of them, when he heard the voice of the butler behind 
him. 

‘I beg pardon, Master Godfrey.” 

The young man turned round impatiently. Hawkins was one of 
those terrible old servants who are kept only because they have already 
been kept too long. He took liberties with everybody, and, was, God- 

frey thought just now, an insufferable old nuisance. 

“Well, what is it?” 

‘I beg pardon, sir,” returned Hawkins, perceiving he was not 
welcome. “If I had thought it was taking a liberty, I would not 
have . 

But he would ; he was always taking liberties. Godfrey cut him 
short ; he was not in the mood to tolerate even the faithful old 
retainer. 

“Go on, Hawkins ; what is it?” 
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“Well then, sir, this is supposed to be your own particular smoking- 
room now; is it not?” 

* As there is nobody else in the house who smokes, I suppose it 
is.” 

“Exactly, sir. Well, Master Godfrey, this new young lady, Mrs. 
Mayne’s daughter, comes * 

‘What, does she smoke here?” asked Godfrey lightly, pleased at 
an opportunity of teasing the old man, and turning lazily round with 
his back against the side of the window to watch its effect. 

‘*No, sir,” said Hawkins, annoyed. “ At least, I don’t know what 
these foreign ladies may do in their own rooms ; but that is not my 
affair. I should not trouble you except about what I know.” Haw- 
kins made a mighty pause. Then, turning solemnly and pointing to 
the other end of the room, he added: 

‘“‘ Look there, sir!” 

And Godfrey saw, on the top of a small table and on a couple of 
boxes that stood against the wall, some sheets of newspaper spread 
out, on which lay moss, and lichen-covered sticks and grasses, evi- 
dently placed there to dry. 

“Well?” said he. 

“* Well, Master Godfrey, that’s the sort of rubbish the young lady 
brings in to litter up the place with. Of course it’s not my place to 
speak to her. But you might speak yourself, sir; and you must, I 
reckon, if your room is to be kept from being turned into a dust- 
heap and a home for idiots ——” 

‘* Hawkins !” 

‘“‘ Well, Master Godfrey, and he zs an idiot ; not much removed from 
it, anyway. It’s Dick Wilding, I speak of, sir. The young lady has 
gone and made friends with him ; they are as thick as can be; and he 
gives her weeds and grasses and such like rubbish over the wall, and 
he came to the very door here this morning with his hands chock-full 
of ’em, which she immediately began to spread about the place. If 
that born-natural is to be allowed to come roving into the room here 
when he likes, I won’t answer for—for anything.” 

“Miss Dixon’s sticks and straws don’t interfere with me at all, 
Hawkins, or with you either,” said Godfrey, carelessly. ‘ What on 
earth does it matter if there are two idiots about the place instead of 
one ?” 

Unluckily, one of the persons referred to stood at his elbow. Miss 
Dixon’s voice startled them both ; and the unhappy Hawkins, with an 
exclamation of horror and a muttered apology, backed away from the 
room. Godfrey put out his cigar. She was carrying a cup of coffee, 
which she held out to Godfrey deprecatingly. 

“T have brought you your coffee. I did knock, but I don’t think 
you heard.” 

“‘T am very much obliged to you,” said he, with stiff awkwardness. 
‘‘ Mrs, Mayne should not have troubled you.” 
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“Mrs, Mayne didn’t want to,” replied she, looking up with a smile. 
“It was rather unlucky for me that I insisted, was it not?” She 
spoke timidly, but with archness, not as if offended, but as if begging 
him not to be offended with her. 

“Oh, indeed, I—you are quite mistaken if you think —— 

“That you are rather hard upon me? I don’t know about that. I 
—lI could not help overhearing something you said just now ; though 
perhaps I ought not to refer to it, as it was not intended for me to 
hear. Yet if I may, if you will let me, may I ask you this: Was 
it entirely my fault that I had to make friends with idiots, when the 
people who are sane would not make friends with me?” 

“ But, really, Miss Dixon, I assure you, you entirely misunder- 
stood - 

“Did I?” she broke in, very quietly and sadly. “Very well. 
Then I beg your pardon.” She was turning to go, when he stepped 
quickly forward. If he had not heard that sweet low voice in a very 
different sort of speech that afternoon, he would have been altogether 
melted by it ; as it was, in spite of himself, he was touched. 

“One minute, Miss Dixon, please. I hope you do not think—I 
wish you would believe that it is not my fault we are not better friends. 
A man cannot force himself upon a lady who gives him—who appears 
to give him every reason to believe that the less she sees of him the 
better she is pleased, and who only varies that treatment by a direct 
snub now.and then, like the one you gave me to-day about driving 
you home.” 

“‘ Have we only been playing at cross-purposes, then? I thought 
you avoided me because you didn’t like me, and I naturally resented 
it in the weak little way we poor women can use: while you thought 
I disliked you, and shut yourself up in a cold avoidance, which hurt 
me, a rather lonely stranger, very much.” 

‘“‘ Believe me, I never meant to do that.” 

* And will you on your side believe that—that I should never have 
tried to snub you, as you call it, if I had not perhaps felt a little pique 
at what I have mistaken for a marked avoidance of me? I ownI 
did feel annoyed sometimes. Only this afternoon I was calling you 
names to my mother, because I thought you did not want me to go to 
the match to-day.” 

Godfrey started. This was frank of her; and he had very good 
reasons for knowing that it was true. He had never felt so awkward 
in a woman’s presence before ; he did not know what to say. 

“IT was only afraid for you. Mrs. Mayne said you could not 
stand fatigue, and I knew your lovely dress would get crushed and 
spoilt in the waggonette ; and—and I am very much obliged to you 
for bringing my coffee,” concluded he, with elaborate civility. 

“That was a pretext,” said she, rather hesitatingly, but smiling, 
and evidently resolved not to be offended. “TI will tell you how it 
was. I want to draw a design for crewel-work: wild-roses and 
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bulrushes. I was going down to the lane by the church to get the 
roses, so that I might begin it early to-morrow morning, when mamma 
forbade my going out by myself so late. Mr. Mayne said: ‘ Ask 
Godfrey to go with you.’ I knew I should not dare; but he insisted 
on my coming, so I thought I would bring the coffee, and then, if I 
were too much frightened to ask, I could run away.” 

“‘ Indeed I am sorry that I seem so formidable,” returned Godfrey, 
with a short laugh. ‘TI shall be happy to go with you. Shall I call 
Lydia to get your hat ?” 

“Oh, no, thank you. We shall not meet anybody, and we must 
make haste. This shawl will do. And please light your cigar 
again.” 

She took up an old grey shawl that was hanging on a peg from 
which once school-slates had hung ; and, throwing it round her head 
and shoulders before he could offer to help her, she opened the inner 
door, crossed the hall and went out, followed by Godfrey. He was 
a good deal softened towards her, against his will, by her pretty 
manners. She walked quickly on with only a trivial remark or two 
about the heat and the gnats. It was a lovely evening, the sun hardly 
set. They turned into the broad avenue which led to the church, and 
went quickly on, over the long grass under the elm-trees, through 
clouds of gnats and among myriads of chirping grasshoppers, till they 
came to the wall of the churchyard, on one side of which a lane ran 
down a steep hill to a little farm at the bottom. The steep banks of 
this lane were as a fairyland of wild treasures. Snowdrops, violets, 
primroses, wild roses and honeysuckle, blackberries, all in their season, 
grew there ; and now in the prime of the flower-time it was sweet with 
a dozen faint scents. She was about to sit down in the bracken, but 
Godfrey interposed. 

“You will spoil your dress and get your feet wet. If you will sit 
here on this tree-trunk, I will gather just what you want. And mind 
you spread your shawl over it first.” 

She thanked him and sat down, while he leisurely gathered a great 
bunch of roses, glancing across the road at her from time to time. 
Grand effect sunset through the trees has on soft brown eyes, he 
thought. And then he wondered what this sudden change of manner 
towards himself meant. Was she a hypocrite? Was she an 
adventuress? Yet what could that mysterious talk with her mother 
mean, if there was any doubt about the fact of her having something 
damaging to conceal? He looked at her again. What was the 
trick, he wondered, of throwing an ugly old grey woollen shawl round 
one’s head so that it seemed quite the most becoming thing in the 
world? Was it coquetry that made her look up through the trees at 
the red light in the sky above the setting sun, with lips slightly parted, 
so that the rosy gleam made her eyes glisten and her cheeks lovely? 
Was that sad, thoughtful look, that touched him while it irritated him, 
real, or put on for him? She seemed to have forgotten him; for 
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when he, after gathering right and left, without paying much attention 
to what he was doing, came towards her with a huge bunch of all 
sorts of things, she started in surprise. 

“Oh, I did not want all those! Only one or two little pieces.” 

“ Well, now you can choose what you want, and we can throw the 
rest away.” 

“Oh, no,” she said, as if he had proposed something wicked. 

‘* Well, you can choose the prettiest for drawing, and we'll put the 
rest in water at home.” 

He sat down on the tree-trunk and spread out his collection 
between them because—because he wanted to finish his cigar 
before going in. So he smoked on, with his eyes on the flowers 
and the white fingers busy among them, for some minutes in 
silence. Then his gaze rose from the fingers to the face. 

“You look tired,” said he. 

“T am tired,” she answered. And then a momentary gleam of 
light seemed to pass over her face, as if a new thought had struck 
her. But she said nothing more. 

‘So hot and dusty, those polo matches are!” 

“Do you think so? I liked it. Only—lI believe mamma was 
right ; I ought not to have gone,” said she in a low voice. 

“Why not ?” 

“It was tiring. I am tired now.” 

The red light had faded. She was looking white now, and her 
eyes seemed very large and dark. Godfrey thought the fragile 
appearance this gave her made her face strangely interesting. 

‘But you will be all right to-morrow, after a good night’s rest.” 

‘*'To-morrow, perhaps. But it will not always be so,” said she, 
hastily. ‘“ Mamma is always saying, Be careful. But one can’t 
always be ; one must forget and enjoy oneself sometimes.” 

A touch of the restless earnestness of her talk with her mother 
was in her voice, and in her impatient movements. 

“Forget what?” asked Godfrey in a low voice, but with fiery 
interest. 

“Forget that I——-oh, but what does it matter? I ought not to 
talk about it even.” 

“Tell me what you mean. Forget what?” 

** Forget that I am—dying.” 

He did not see the expression of guilty self-reproach that passed 
over her face as she saw the effect of these words on him. For the 
shock made him shudder and look down ; and when he raised his 
eyes, there was a light in them as he turned to her which told that 
in that first moment of surprise and pity, he would have given his 
own life to save that of the fragile girl by his side. It was a generous 
impulse, nothing more, gone almost as soon as it had come. But 
his voice, when he at length spoke, was low and gentle as a woman’s, ° 
** You cannot mean that? I hope not; I hope not!” 
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“Yes, I do,” said she quickly, without looking at him. “ My 
mother and I were talking about it only this afternoon when I got 
home.” Godfrey started ; but she did not seem to notice him. “I 
ought never to go out, never to excite myself in any way, if I am 
to be safe. But what is the good of life without enjoyment of any 
kind?” she went on more quickly, more restlessly. ‘Better be 
happy a little while, and let my heart stop suddenly at a dance or 
a race-meeting, than go on sleeping through the days drearily.” 

“It is your heart?” whispered Godfrey. 

“Yes, it is that, I believe. But do not say anything about it, 
please. I would not have Mr. Mayne know.” 

“I will not speak of it,” he answered. ‘Was this the cause of 
your looking so very white when you first came here ?” 

‘**No. Well—perhaps yes, partly. I had a fever between two and 
three years ago, and I lost my colour in it. It had come back, 
however, when last spring I was again ill, and again lost it. My 
natural complexion is bright and fresh.” 

“‘T am very, very sorry to hear this,” said Godfrey, after a pause. 
‘Should you not consult a doctor ?” 

“Oh, I have done that. They cannot do me any real good,” 
she added, with growing excitement. “Let us go in.” 

With a tenderness of which she had not thought the sometimes 
brusque young man capable, he drew her shawl more closely round 
her and managed to fasten it to her shoulder with the little gold stud 
out of one of his cuffs. He drew her arm through his to help her 
slowly up the hill, would not let her walk upon the damp grass, 
and told her not to talk in the night air. This last command she 
obeyed willingly ; the power of speech seemed to have left her; 
she walked with drooping head and downcast eyes, keeping silence. 

When they neared the house, Godfrey suggested going round by 
the garden and through the refectory, if she was not too tired. She 
answered quickly and shyly that she was not. So they went through 
the garden, and when they passed the window close to which 
Godfrey had played eavesdropper that afternoon, he saw the silent 
witness to his wrong-doing in a broken geranium, a trodden-down 
verbena, and two big foot-prints in the well-watered mould. He felt 
“very much ashamed of himself as he looked, and he wondered that 
Miss Dixon, whom he saw glancing that way, did not make some 
remark about such unwonted havoc in the well-kept garden. But 
she seemed to wish to hasten in. Indeed, she scarcely waited at 
the door to shake hands with him before, with head down in a 
strangely shamefaced way, she ran into the house, not allowing him 
to utter the words of warm kindness which were on his lips. 

Godfrey leant out of one of the refectory windows, his thoughts in 
a tumult. Pity for her, remorse for his own past rudeness, en- 
thusiasm about her face, shame at his hard thoughts of her, were 
uppermost at first. Then came wonder at her sudden change of 
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attitude towards him, at her making the confession to him of what 
she had so carefully kept secret, at the curious (almost guilty) 
confusion she had shown after relating it. And after wonder came, 
like a flash of fire—suspicion ! 

The conviction grew upon Godfrey that he had been tricked ; 
shamefully tricked: that this girl, having somehow learnt that he had 
had his suspicions awakened, or having perhaps caught sight of him 
standing there where he had thought himself so well concealed, had 
had the audacity to work upon his feelings by declaring her own life 
to be in danger, in order to put him off the scent of the real secret. 

A thought flashed across him as he stared out into the gathering 
blackness of night in the plantation. He closed the window, crossed 
the room and the hall, and knocked softly at the door of the library. 

“Come in,” said Mr. Mayne. 


CHAPTSA2.: Viid. 
IN SEARCH OF EVIDENCE. 


Mr. Mayne sat at the library table with a newspaper. The walls 
were lined with dull-looking volumes, which everybody was wise 
enough not to take down to read. He looked pleased to see his son 
come in: Godfrey had not of late given him much of his company. 
The young man sat down, and began talking of indifferent things. 
He wanted to lead up to a certain question, but not to put it abruptly. 
Mr. Mayne, however, saved him the trouble. 

** How do you and Elspeth get on?” asked he. 

** Oh—very well,” replied Godfrey, carelessly. 

“TI saw her this afternoon: I called to speak to Thornhill about 
hat man who is giving trouble, and stayed with him till dinner time ; 
I heard the dressing-bell as I was coming across the meadow. By 
the way, Godfrey, what were you—oh, well, never mind.” 

‘**T wonder I didn’t see you,” said Godfrey, without appearing to 
notice his father’s interrupted questipn, ‘* T was in the garden myself 
just before dinner.” 

“‘ Yes, I saw you,” said Mr. Mayne; and then stopped again. 

_ “YT was nailing up a rose-tree near the drawing-room window,” 
went on Godfrey composedly. 

“Nailing up a rose-tree!” exclaimed Mr. Mayne. Then, as if 
further self-restraint was impossible: ‘‘ Well you have the queerest 
way of going to work I ever saw! You were trampling the 
flowers under your feet, and you stood with your head bent 
against the wall, exactly as if you were listening to something thai 
was going on inside. I did not observe that you had a hammer 
in your hands. It is true I was not quite close, but still my eyesight 
is not failing yet, and I never saw anyone look so absurd.” 

“No doubt I did,” quietly acquiesced Godfrey. 
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‘TI was telling Mary about it in the drawing-room before dinner. 
She made me promise not to say anything to you. She thought, like 
the good-natured girl she is, that it would make you uncomfortable 
to be told you looked like an eavesdropper: and that was what you 
looked like, I assure you.” 

“Oh, I was—I was looking for the old nails,” said Godfrey, 
staring aimlessly in front of him, and not conscious that his answer 
was ridiculous. 

“Well, Godfrey, you will never make a gardener ; and really and 
truly I begin to think you will never make anything. Anything that’s 
good.” 

“Thank you, father,” laughed Godfrey, as he left the library. 

The idea he had caught up was true, then. She had discovered 
that he was outside during that conversation, and had set herself to 
befool him ! 

He went out of doors. He strode quickly across to the plantation, 
leaned his back against a tree and gazed up at the school-room 
windows, where there was a light. 

She was still up, then, with all her fatigue; not yet in her bed- 
room. What was she doing? Writing a diary, as adventuresses are 
supposed to do, and setting down how brilliantly she had outwitted 
him? Or was she only laughing at her triumph over the “ ill-man- 
nered bear,” and the ease with which she had taken him in? 

His indignation against her was great; he felt that he would like 
to climb the wall between the Abbey garden and the farmyard, mount 
to the top of the greenhouse, get on to the sill of the nearest of the 
two school-room windows, both of which were open, and raising the 
blind, peer in suddenly upon her and confound her in the midst of 
her enjoyment. She was so delicate, was she? A shock, a little 
extra excitement, might kill her, might it? By Jove, he should half 
like to try ! 

The thought that he had been beguiled by her that evening into a 
spasm of the tenderest pity, stronger than any feeling he remembered 
to have known, just by a softly-whispered lie and a sweet glance 
out of her bewitching eyes, was maddening to his self-esteem ; and 
the fact of her having done so much and so quickly with him, who 
rather flattered himself that he was a shrewd judge of women, no 
doubt helped to make him take a very highly-coloured view of her 
wicked fascination. ‘That it was wicked he did not question, since it 
was put on with one view—that of misleading him. 

But her mother! What share had that gentle, kind-hearted lady 
had in her daughter’s faults or sins? A passive one, or none at all, 
he felt sure. She was unselfish, capable of devotion ; and the duty 
of a parent to children was one of her guiding principles. The girl 
had drifted into some undesirable if not dangerous current, and the 
mother must shield her at any risk. It suddenly flashed upon Godfrey 
that this was the explanation of his stepmother’s morbid anxiety 
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to protect the guilty from punishment, which had manifested itself in 
curious ways, and drawn down upon her so much banter and even 
serious remonstrance ; it must be the reason, too, for her fruitless 
endeavours to keep the girl away from Croxham, for her wish that 
the girl’s wayward nature should be brought under the stern control 
of a “sisterhood.” She must have impressed her daughter with the 
necessity for keeping a strong check upon herself in this quiet, orderly 
household ; and here was the explanation of the puzzling timidity of 
the girl’s manner for the first few weeks of her stay. 

Some secret connected with her past, Mary Dixon undoubtedly 
had: she saw that he was beginning to suspect it, and was now 
doing her best to lead him off the scent. But she should have been 
a little more cautious, have changed front a little more gradually. 
She should have understood, by this time, that a pair of brown eyes 
however handsome, and a low voice however sweet, do not cloud a 
man’s reason, in a single téte-d-téte, to the point of making him 
forget four weeks of indifference or dislike. She had been a little 
too clever, and she had charmed him a little too much. Dying of 
heart-disease, indeed! 

The moonlight was by this time shining on the panes of the 
Abbey windows, and he could no longer see whether there was a 
light in the school-room. He started as he suddenly saw a white 
hand draw aside the blind, and Miss Dixon’s face, on which the 
candle shone, appear at one of the windows. If this was not another 
piece of acting, she had been crying, and unbecomingly. Her eyes 
were red and swollen. She did not look beautiful at all; but so very, 
very miserable, so utterly dejected and languishing that Godfrey, in 
the face of his suspicions, after all his fierce indignation at her 
treachery, felt his heart suddenly melt as he looked at her. 

Pshaw! She knew he was there. Perhaps if he had been nearer 
to the window he might have seen what means she used to produce 
that effect! But as he thought this, the tears began again to fall fast 
down her cheeks, and Godfrey turned away, fidgeting with his 
moustache and half-inclined, on this poor evidence, to retract his 
condemning sentence on her. His attention was next attracted by a 
low “St—t—t”; and, turning, he saw a man’s head over the wall. 
It was Dick Wilding, who was looking up at the window, and who 
stopped her as she was retreating by a hoarse whisper : 

It’s me, it’s Dick; don’t be frightened, Miss Dixon. And don’t 
cry; the devil’s down there, among the trees, and it'll make him 
happy if you cry. Don’t cry, don’t cry, don’t cry.” 

“Very well, Dick, I will not. I have a headache and it made 
me cry a little. But you should not be watching in this way ; 
you should not get up there at this hour. Go down. It is time for 
everybody to be in bed. Good-night, Dick.” 

She drew the blind before the window. Dick was heard 
scrambling down: and Godfrey went indoors, The last vent his 
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perplexed feelings found, was to throw the stud, he had used to 
fasten Circe’s shawl, out of the window in a fresh access of rage. 
But he had not seen the last of it. 

Next morning, chancing to go into an unused room on that side of 
the house, Godfrey heard a voice below. Looking out, he saw 
Dick standing at the refectory window. 

“Under the red rose-tree in that flower-bed,” Dick was saying. 
‘“‘T saw him throw it out of the window here last night, and I climbed 
over the wall this morning to look, and I found this.” 

Godfrey could not see what this was, but easily guessed it was his 
stud. Miss Dixon, from inside the refectory, spoke next. 

‘Very well, Dick, I'll give it back to Mr. Godfrey. And, Dick, 
you must not talk of him in that disrespectful way. He never does 
you any harm ——” 

“Yes, he does,” interrupted Dick. ‘Smiler goes lame if we meet 
him. He does, he does do us harm, Smiler and me, and you too, 
with his stoop like this” (bending his shoulders) “and his silent 
face. He killed his brother Charlie.” 

Miss Dixon gave a faint cry of surprise. 

“He thinks it, you know: thinks he killed Charlie, and it makes 
him mope. He says I’m mad when I say it, but I’m not.” 

“No, Dick, Mr. Godfrey did not kill his brother. Charlie was 
drowned at sea a long time ago. You shouldn’t say things like that ; 
it is not right.” 

But Dick only laughed as if he thought her very silly. 

“You must go away now, Dick; for I must go to breakfast. Now 
do try not to think unkindly of anyone.” 

So Dick slouched off, got over the wall, and disappeared. 

Godfrey’s anger against Dick was increased by this conversation. 
No man likes to hear his appearance ridiculed to a beautiful girl, even 
though she may be an adventuress and the mocker an idiot. He 
disliked the thought of having his movements watched, as was 
evidently the case ; he did not care that Miss Dixon should know of 
his having flung away the stud. Of course she would understand 
why he had done it. Dick’s mad fancy that he had had a hand in 
his brother’s death was an old and no longer very serious grievance ; 
but with this espionage he would not put up, and he determined to 
speak that very day about having Dick sent away from the farm. 

But something, which appeared to him more important than the 
lad’s presence or absence put this for the time out of his head. 

Godfrey was not a very good actor; and though he managed to 
greet Miss Dixon at breakfast with far more cordiality than he felt, 
he sauntered off to the stables afterwards. On his return through the 
plantation he saw Ernest Underwood and the siren, Miss Mary, 
walking about the garden together. The young man was in high 
spirits as usual, and both seemed to be enjoying themselves very 
much; though not indeed with low words and tender glances. 
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Ernest was telling a pointless story of adventure at the top of his 
voice with much glee, and she was laughing and teasing him with 
interruptions, 

This sight seemed to move Godfrey, curious to say, to even hotter 
indignation against her than anything he had learnt before. To 
choose for a victim, so he put it, a lad of twenty ; who in knowledge 
of the world and experience and cunning must be at least a dozen 
years her junior, was very bad, thought the angry and indignant God- 
frey. As they strolled round the house to the front, Ernest took his 
departure. Godfrey, thinking Miss Dixon had gone in, came from 
beyond the shelter of the trees, and in a minute met her face to face. 
His own face, eloquent for once, was alight with suspicion and anger. 
She read it correctly. She was reckless with the exhilaration of 
bright talk and laughter, and, with a flash of light in her dark eyes, 
she said, half turning in the direction of Ernest’s retreating figure : 

‘*Hadn’t you better go after him and warn him against me? Tell 
him all you £zow,” with emphasis on the last word. 

“‘T have not the least idea what you mean,” Godfrey answered, 
coolly. ‘Ido not know anything against you; and if I did, you 
would probably be clever enough to prevent anybody else from 
believing it.” 

And he passed the girl, who had grown suddenly grave, with the 
gauntlet flung down at last. There was no further question that he 
suspected her and that she knew it. Whether her frank audacity 
was the result of recklessness, or of security, he could not tell. 

“I vow and declare that I will use my utmost endeavours to find 
out what there is against her, and I will set myself to the task from 
this day !” cried Godfrey to himself in his passion. The girl had 
angered him beyond endurance. 

It was understood from Mrs. Mayne that she had passed the years 
of her first marriage in Norfolk ; and though Godfrey did not remember 
to have heard her mention the name of the town, and he knew it 
would be useless to ask for it now, he had gathered that it was within 
easy driving distance of Norwich. If Dr. Dixon really had lived for 
many years there, and died and been buried there, Godfrey felt that his 
task ought to be an easy one so far. A man cannot live and practise 
his profession near a county town he frequently visits without being 
known to a good many people. Godfrey was sure to get in Norwich 
some clue to the late doctor’s place of residence ; and, once he had 
made his way to the spot, he could learn details of Dr. Dixon’s 
mode of life, of his family, of the consideration in which they and 
he were held. It might be, indeed, that he would hear nothing but 
the most reassuring replies, and in that case his task would be 
complicated. He should then feel sure that the indiscretion, or fault, 
or sin, which mother and daughter were so anxious to hide, had been 
committed during the three years of travelling abroad, that had 
elapsed between Dr. Dixon’s death and his widow’s second marriage. 
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Without any delay, Godfrey let it be known that he was about to 
pay a visit to his aunt at Liverpool, making the announcement at 
luncheon ; and that he should probably be away two or three weeks 
and accompany her to Southport. Chancing to lift his eyes while say- 
ing this, he met those of Mary Dixon fastened on him, a very curious 
expression in their depths. Did she suspect him? He did not care. 
Drawing the ink towards him, later, on the small writing-stand, 
Godfrey wrote a few lines to his aunt. After directing the letter, he 
rose. Mrs. Mayne, passing across the room, glanced at the address. 

“The Hon. Mrs. Penteith, Castle Lodge, near Liverpool.” 

‘** Why do you put ‘ The Honourable Mrs. Penteith?’” she asked of 
Godfrey. 

“Well, it is usual to do so, I fancy,” he idly drawled, in reply. 

‘Ves, yes; I mean How is your aunt the honourable? ” 

‘‘ Her husband was a son of Lord Northstone; brother to the 
present lord.” 

“IT thought he was Admiral Penteith ?” 

“Just so. Admiral the Honourable Charles Penteith.” 

‘I don’t remember to have heard you or your father mention it 
before. Is Mrs. Penteith rich?” 

“Yes, Fairly so.” 

“ And you will probably come in for her riches, Godfrey.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know. The matter does not trouble me.” 

Mary had listened to all this, without speaking. Godfrey saw her 
looking at him stealthily. Picking up the letter, he carried it out to 
put it in the post-bag. 

The next day he started for Liverpool, stayed one day only with 
his aunt and then journeyed into Norfolk. 

For more than a fortnight he remained in Norfolk, making inquiries, 
travelling about, hunting, getting more and more excited over his 
search at the unexpected difficulties which cropped up at every step. 

At the end of that time he arrived at Southport, where Mrs. Pen- 
teith then was, harassed, worn out, baffled. She wondered what he 
had been doing with himself; but all she learnt in answer to her ques- 
tions was that he had made a walking-tour and had done too much. 
He was restless, and at a week’s end he told his aunt he thought he 
should go home. 

“ Well, do as you like, my dear boy,” she answered. “I see you 
-are not enjoying yourself much here, and that you have something on 
your mind that you will not tell me ; perhaps I have forgotten how to 
win a confidence. An old woman like me must leave that for some- 
body younger.” 

She spoke kindly, but was nevertheless a little hurt. She was a 
widow, had never had children of her own, and Godfrey was as a 
favourite son to her. 

“Miss Thornhill will know how to find out what is the matter, 
Godfrey, and how to comfort you.” 
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“Elspeth !” he exclaimed, with more contempt than he knew in his 
tone. “I should never tell her anything that I would not tell you.” 

This was the first time he had betrayed in words what Mrs. 
Penteith had been guessing. She had seldom visited the Abbey 
even during her sister’s lifetime, and she did not at all remember the 
Vicar’s daughters. Godfrey had told her of his-engagement, and 
spoken in slight, vague terms of Elspeth’s pretty looks and gentle 
manners ; but she did not even know whether the girl was dark or 
fair. She thought she had discovered the cause of his trouble, and set 
a little trap for him later in the day, into which he fell blindly. 

He was dutifully walking by the side of Mrs. Penteith’s Bath-chair 
that afternoon when she noticed a pretty, fair-haired girl among the 
passers-by, and asked Godfrey if he did not admire her. 

‘Yes, Not bad-looking ; rather washed out,” said he, indifferently. 

She presently drew his attention to the most admired girl in the 
place. 

“Too massive,” said Godfrey. 

Then she tried him on a fair-haired girl, with a bright colour. 

“ Looks like a dairy-maid,” pronounced he. 

“You are difficult to please, Godfrey. What do you admire?” 

“Well, for one thing, I like a girl to move gracefully, and you 
haven’t pointed out one who does. One has a clumsy figure, another 
a stupid face. Above all, I can’t admire a woman who has not some 
soul in her eyes, something to make them more interesting to look 
into than a pair of prettily coloured beads. Rich, yet soft dark eyes 
are what I like.” 

“T think that girl down there in the white dress, the one I pointed 
out to you first, has lovely eyes.” 

“T am not sure that light eyes are ever lovely.” 

“‘ Ah, then Elspeth has dark eyes ?” 

Godfrey pulled himself up suddenly, and saw that he had been 
caught. He answered rather stiffly : 

“Elspeth has blue eyes, neither light nor dark.” Then, with a 
happy inspiration: ‘One chooses one’s wife for something more 
important than the colour of her eyes, Aunt Margaret.” 

“Does one?” said Mrs. Penteith drily. ‘Then one has improved 
a good deal since my time.” 

“ Aunt Madge, why are you catechising me to-day?” asked he 
presently, when both had been silently watching what they could see 
of the distant sea, which at Southport is generally out of sight. 

- Elspeth has the prettiest blue eyes that ever were seen. I wish you 
could see her,” he continued, pumping up his raptures. ‘She 
has a dear little mouth, and dimples in her cheeks when she smiles, 
and ——” 

“What made you propose to her, Godfrey?” asked his aunt, not ~ 
magisterially but with warm interest. 

“Propose! Why, what makes any man propose? I fell in love 
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with her because she was charming, and made up my mind to marry 
her—partly because everybody wanted me to marry.” 

“‘ Everybody ?” 

‘* Well, my step-mother wanted me to, and my father dutifully followed 
suit. - Indeed, I rather think she had something to do with my taking 
the final plunge.” 

“ Ah, then you wanted a little leading and—drifted into it.” 

‘Exactly. I suppose that is how these things generally happen. 
And I—I’ve been happier, since,” avowed Godfrey, pulling himself 
together and trying to look triumphant. 

Mrs. Penteith would not look incredulous. ‘“ That was rather dis- 
interested of your step-mother, considering that she has a daughter of 
her own to marry. What is Miss Dixon like?” 

But Godfrey was prepared for this, and answered accordingly. “A 
little, quiet girl, devoted to books ; very ladylike and not bad-looking.” 

It would never do for his aunt to get the wild notion into her 
head that he was in love with Mary Dixon; with the girl whose 
suspected antecedents had just sent him off on a search, the results 
of which were weighing on his mind in the most alarming fashion. 

Mrs. Penteith spoke suddenly. 

“Who is the lady with the graceful walk and the soft dark eyes, 
Godfrey ?” 

The blood rushed to his face; he darted at her a look of amaze- 
ment, then laughed and stammered : 

‘‘Oh, that is my ideal, aunt. I’ve given up all hope of ever 
meeting her; one never does, you know.” 

“But one ought to think one has met her when one marries,” said 
Mrs. Penteith, gravely. 

“ But I am not married yet, Aunt Madge.” 

“No, thank heaven. Don’t laugh at me, Godfrey. I have 
thought about the time when you would love and marry as if you 
had been my own dear son, and prayed night and day that you 
might choose rightly. For love means to you more than it does to 
most men; with all my heart I believe that. Call me a sentimental 
old woman if you like, but ever since my dear sister’s death, 
it seems to me that your heart, and mind too, have been lying 
idle, waiting for the woman who was to come and make a man 
of you. Don’t be offended, Godfrey. I believe you are a good, 
kind-hearted fellow, with a hundred good and noble qualities tha 
nobody guesses ; I think you want a wife, young and beautiful and 
good, to bring them out. IfI had heard some years ago that you 
would love and marry the pretty, innocent little daughter of a clergy- 
man, I should have thought my highest wishes for you fulfilled. 
But now I begin to think that this sweet Elspeth Thornhill is not the 
right girl after all. You want a woman who will rouse you, Godfrey, 
and stir you up to something—if it be only to great love for her.” 

He had listened to this—which Mrs. Penteith spoke in a broken 
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voice, looking at him with loving, shining eyes—with evident signs 
that he was moved by it. Then he raised his eyes to her face sud- 
denly, saw her look, and, turning his head abruptly away, said, while 
the hand he had on her chair trembled : 

“ Aunt Madge, don’t you know—don’t you know that the women 
who rouse men most are—not the best ?” 

“Oh, Godfrey, for heaven’s sake, you will not fall—you have not 
fallen—under the influence of one of those?” she whispered, her 
kind voice shaking as she put her hand on his, 

“No, no, no, Aunt Margaret. Listen to me; don’t be so 
frightened. My affection for Elspeth is wholesome and right, and 
will grow stronger the longer I know her; that must be love. Now 
if I were to feel stirred and roused and excited, as you would have 
me, I should know that it couldn’t last, that it would be anger— 
or indignation—or hatred—or perhaps great admiration, but not 
love,” stammered on Godfrey. 

“‘ Godfrey, tell me on your honour: do you love another woman ?” 

“No. The only one I love is Elspeth Thornhill.” 

Whether this was true or not, it was clear as day that he believed 
it. 

His aunt leant back more satisfied. And the next day, without 
any more sermons or warnings, but with blessings for him anda 
present for Elspeth, she let him go: and, having been just three 
weeks away, he returned to Croxham, 


CHAPTER 1X 
A SIREN’S SONG. 


TuE first face to greet Godfrey Mayne on his return to the Abbey 
was Miss Dixon’s: and it seemed to him that she looked at him 
mockingly, as if she had guessed his errand and its failure. 

For he had failed in his researches so utterly that he had no course 
left but to acknowledge his defeat and wait for time or chance to set 
him on the right track. At the very outset he had been met by an 
unexpected difficulty : nobody in Norwich or its neighbourhood, to 
whom he applied, had ever heard of Dr. Dixon. He had made in- 
quiries at the post-office, consulted directories, with the same result. 
His step-mother had so often alluded to her first husband as a doctor, 
that Godfrey knew he was not making any mistake. But he read 
carefully through the list of all the Dixons in Norfolk of whom he 
could find an account, he hunted out the tombstone of the only one 
who had died recently, and having found him to have been a widower 
and a wheelwright, he decided that he had no clue there, 

This first defeat made the case look graver; for it involved a sus- 
picion that not only Miss Dixon but her mother had given either 
a false name or a false indication of their late residence. The latter 
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he thought unlikely, for the references Mrs. Mayne had made from 
time to time to Norwich and its neighbourhood had slipped from her 
casually and naturally. As for the name, he could not remember the 
most trifling circumstance to induce suspicion that they had given a 
false one; but Godfrey determined to hunt out particulars of all the 
doctors, within reasonable range, who had died during the past four 
years. He found five. 

The only one of these who had died in the neighbourhood of 
Norwich was a Dr. Davidson ; he had died two years ago, aged seventy - 
two; but he was reported to have been a bachelor. However, 
Godfrey visited his tombstone, learnt in the village where he had 
lived that he had inhabited the same old house and been waited on 
by the same old housekeeper for thirty years, and having unearthed 
the housekeeper and found nothing suspicious in her answers to his 
questions, he had to come to the conclusion that there was no clue 
there. He let it go reluctantly, however, for ‘‘ Dixon” seemed to 
him a likely change from “ Davidson.” He made a note of all these 
particulars. 

The second dead doctor was a Mr. Farren, who had lived on the 
borders between Norfolk and Suffolk, and had left five daughters ; but 
no suspicion could attach here. The third was a Dr. Lang, who had 
left no daughters at all. He made inquiries about both of these, 
and went to the places in which they had lived. There was nothing 
suspicious about either of them. Mr. Farren had lost his wife a year 
before his own death, and both names were on the tombstone over the 
grave where they were buried: three out of the five daughters were 
settled in the neighbourhood, the other two were abroad. Abroad! 
Godfrey’s heart leaped up. But soon came the information that the 
Misses Farren kept a boarding-house at Boulogne-sur-mer. Then he 
visited the late home of Dr. Lang. This gentleman had had two sons. 
One of them had died ; the other fell into wild habits and was shipped 
off by his father to the Colonies. ‘The Doctor’s widow had gone to 
Torquay. He was forty-six only when he died, and had had no 
daughters, no nieces. However, Godfrey entered all this in his notes. 

The fourth doctor proved to have been only an apothecary and 
chemist, who had had a shrewish wife but no children. His name 
was Dale, and his widow had married his successor. Evidently there 
could be no track here ; however, down it all went in Godfrey’s note- 
book. The fifth and last was a Dr. Chorley, a man of supposed 
light character, but the ablest surgeon in the county. Two ladies 
were in existence, each claiming to be his widow ; and a beautiful girl 
who passed for his niece, but might have been his daughter, had 
quitted Norfolk on his death, and was thought to have gone to 
London. 

Godfrey steadied himself against the wall on which he was leaning, 
as the old village gossip, whom he was lazily interrogating, told him 
this. 
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“Went to London, eh? Was really his daughter, I suppose ? Was 
she—was she a—good kind of girl?” 

© Well, sir, I don’t know. Folks did say queer things about her ; 
but she was a pretty creature, with her great, soft eyes and her —— ” 

The blood seemed to rush up to Godfrey’s head and dim his sight 
and dull his ears. Fora moment he heard nothing more; then he 
recovered himself. The woman was talking on, 

“They did say she did something to her hair to make it that yellow 
colour; but it never looked natural, to my thinking, with her black 
eyes.” 

‘“‘ Were the eyes quite black ?—or brown?” 

** Well now, sir, I’d not like to be positive. She just looked a lovely 
picture, and so young and innocent. But there ; one never knows,” 

Could this girl with the dyed hair have been Mary Dixon? He 
told himself with vehemence that it was impossible. The thought 
that the graceful, easy-mannered young woman, who was living quietly 
at the Abbey as a welcomed guest, could once have been—this, had 
so overwhelming a repugnance for him that for a few moments it 
made him sick and giddy. 

‘What was she like?” he asked. ‘Tall ?—short?” 

‘“‘ Well, she was betwixt and between, sir, as well as I can recollect ; 
but it’s more nor three years ago now: not tall, for sure. I didn’t 
see her often, for she rarely came to church. It was mostly driving 
by in her little pony-shay I used to see her. She had a pretty way 
with her—and pretty gowns she used to wear, too!” 

Godfrey grew hot as he listened. The woman offered to show him 
the old house where the wicked doctor had lived. He could go over 
it if he liked, for it was to be let. 

But, though he did do so, there was nothing in the damp empty 
rooms to dispel or confirm his doubts. He threw himself on arustic 
seat in the weedy garden, and tried to think of some way out of the 
difficulty into which his inquiries had brought him. He had learnt 
enough to puzzle, but not to satisfy him. The description of one of 
the two ladies who claimed to be the doctor’s widow was of a common- 
place person, without any distinctive characteristic ; she had left the 
neighbourhood before his death ; while the girl, with whom she had 
lived amicably, did not leave it until afterwards. Were these two mother 
and daughter? Or was either of them really related to the Doctor? 
Were they a couple of adventuresses linked together for purposes of 
prey? Were they the two women now installed in comfort and 
security at the Abbey? 

These questions, dwelling upon them day after day, and the 
impossibility of solving them, nearly upset Godfrey’s brain. He 
returned to the Abbey from Liverpool looking jaded and miserable ; 
ready to anathematise the impulse which had led him to rake up the 
ashes of a dozen dead lives only to be haunted by the images he had 
himself called forth. 
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On meeting Miss Dixon in the drawing-room ten minutes after his 
arrival, it was not surprising that he instantly found it necessary to 
walk off to the Vicarage. Since his aunt’s words, he had thought 
more seriously of his engagement than he had ever done before, and 
had come to the conclusion that it was not fair either to Elspeth or 
himself to treat her like a doll ; to talk nonsense to her when he was 
in a good humour and avoid her like the plague when he was not. 
Being nineteen, she was really no longer a child; and if she was to 
be a good, sensible, supportable wife to him, he must get her to share 
his tastes now, and teach her to sympathise with his feelings. Here 
was an excellent opportunity for a beginning. He had been away 
three weeks ; she would doubtless see at once that he looked ill and 
worried, and he, instead of putting off her affectionate inquiries, 
would impart to her that he was so, and let her play at consoling him. 
Elspeth met him in the Vicarage garden. 

**Oh, Godfrey, ’m so glad you are come!” she cried. ‘ Now 
you can go with us to the bazaar at Cheston to-morrow. What 
a queer colour you are—all tanned! What have you been doing to 
yourself?” 

He kissed her affectionately, but felt rather hurt. She was glad 
to see him indeed, and skipped about him in very sportive, lamb-like 
fashion; but these were not the ideal transports he was in the humour 
to have welcomed. Godfrey felt repressed. 

“TJ have not been doing anything; I’m all right,” he answered. 
“One does get tanned, I believe, when one is much in the 
open air.” 

‘Well, you seem rather grumpy,” said she, gaily. And he was 
hurt again. 

Then he remembered that this was the mood he had always 
encouraged in her, and that this very gaiety, which jarred upon him 
a little at the moment, was the result of her pleasure at seeing him 
again. This was the time for his first lesson in a woman’s duties as 
consoler and sympathiser. 

‘I’ve been a good deal bothered lately,” said he. 

* Have you, Godfrey? Is that why you went away?” 

““No; but it is why I’ve come back.” 

This was not a lover’s speech, and Elspeth was hurt in her turn. 

“Oh, not to see me, then! Matilda said you didn’t seem to 
trouble yourself to write very often.” 

*‘ Matilda said so, did she?” said Godfrey, irritated. “Iam not 
engaged to Matilda, and I don’t see why she should concern herself 
with me or my letters. If I write often enough to please you, that 
is enough.” 

“But you don’t. You hardly ever write at all; and when you do, 
you don’t say much; nothing about the places you are at and what 
you see. They ask meat breakfast, when I get a letter from you, what 
you say, and there is never anything to tell them. And then they 
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tease me, papa and Matilda and Annette, and wonder that you can’t 
write a long, amusing letter, and ask me how you spell, and—and 
make me cry.” 

“Well, in the last letter I told you I had neuralgia; and 
you never even asked me in your answer whether it was better.” 

“Oh, yes!” retorted Elspeth, with a new grievance, “ you should 
have seen them when they worried me to know what you said, and I 
told them that. Papa said: ‘Tell him to try Bunter’s Nervine !’ 
‘Say a flannel bandage is a very good thing,’ said Matilda. And the 
children cut out a lot of advertisements from the back of—back of 
Punch, and pushed them under my door, and ran—ran away.” 

And at this description of the inhuman persecution she had 
suffered on his account, Elspeth fairly sobbed. So that he had to be 
the consoler after all, Calm was shortly restored, but he had put off 
his first lesson in the duties of woman as a sympathiser till another 
time: and as he returned to the Abbey for dinner he asked himself 
whether a sense of these duties should not be instinctive. 

‘* Godfrey,” said Mr. Mayne at dinner, “I spoke to Wilding about 
Dick—that you think he ought to be sent away, unless he can be 
kept from annoying his neighbours. The farmer was sorry, and quite 
civil over it, and seemed very much put out: but he says there is no 
place that he could send him to, and that he would never be happy 
anywhere else. He says, and there’s something in it, I think, that to 
a lad in poor Dick’s state of mind the lanes and trees and fields he 
has always known are better friends to him than human beings, that 
he talks to them and makes companions of them and would pine if 
he were sent away from them. He is sure Dick never meant any 
harm, and if you are afraid of him ———” 

“Tam not afraid of him,” interrupted Godfrey, in a rather fiery 
tone, vexed at the subject’s having been started before them all. ‘In 
Dick’s unwarrantable dislike to me he has taken to play the part of a 
spy. He jumps over the wall and rambles in the garden, and peeps 
at me from behind hedges, and dodges my steps; as though I were 
a criminal, and he a very bad detective. I really think it is time his 
pranks should be put a stop to. There are proper places for imbe- 
ciles where they are well taken care of: why does not Wilding shut 
him up in one?” 

Godfrey was interrupted by a low cry of indignation from Miss 
Dixon. Against his will, he glanced at her and saw that she was 
regarding him with flashing eyes and an expression of scornful con- 
demnation. Angry before, it turned Godfrey nearly frantic. Who 
was this girl, that she should dare to take the liberty of reproving 
him? If—if certain doubts were correct, she might not be worthy 
to sit at his father’s table. Fearing he should speak some rash 
word in his temper, Godfrey, partly forgetting himself, rose and 
quitted the table. THis father, amazed at this breach of good 
manners, called after him; but to no purpose. 
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Godfrey soon cooled down in his own room. A little reflection 
made him feel ashamed of his rudeness. ‘I’m a greater fool than 
Dick !” was the pleasant conclusion which came to console him. 

Before long, he heard voices in the garden, and saw his father and 
step-mother, prudently hatted and shawled, taking a Darby and Joan 
stroll along the paths. The weather was unusually warm for 
September, and the absence of mist that evening had tempted them 
out. Mary Dixon was no doubt in the drawing-room ; he would go 
and apologise to her. Whatever she might be, he owed her that. 

A faint idea had been floating in his mind that he might possibly 
find out from herself what her past life had been, and what the 
secret of it was: either by frank questioning, if he could see his 
way to it, or by crafty observation if he could not. 

The lamp stood on the table when he entered, but it had not been 
turned up, and Miss Dixon was sitting in the twilight by one of the 
windows. She just turned her head to see who had come in, and 
then turned it back again. He went up and halted just in front of 
her, handling the ornaments on the top of a small cabinet. 

“Miss Dixon,” he began, swinging on his finger a little Dresden 
cup, “I don’t know what to say about the rude way in which I left 
the dining-room this evening. You see, your first opinion of me, that 
I was a bear, was perfectly well-founded. I was tired with my journey 
and vexed at—at other things, and lost my temper. I feel very much 
ashamed of myself, I assure you.” 

‘Quite unnecessarily, Mr. Godfrey. I had no business to interfere, 
by so much as a look, still less an exclamation, in a matter which did 
not concern me. I can only excuse myself by saying that poor Dick 
has taken a liking for me just as unreasonable as his dislike of 
you en 

“ Oh, no, not at all;” interrupted Godfrey, politely. 

‘So that I could not bear the thought of his being sent away, and 
of losing the society of my friend, the idiot—the fool, you know,” she 
added, with a rather malicious smile. 

*“‘ That is ungenerous,” returned Godfrey, leaning his elbow on the 
cabinet, close toa Venetian glass goblet. ‘‘ You have had the discrim- 
ination to withhold your friendship from the worst fool about the 
place at any rate.” 

She looked at him as if she did not understand. 

**- You have never made friends with me.” 

“IT don’t think I have been intentionally frigid,” said she, with a 
pretty air of rather coquettish indifference. 

“Then it must be, that we have both played at cross-purposes with 
each other,” said Godfrey, forgetting animosity altogether as he watched 
her beautiful face looking out into the twilight. ‘Don’t you think 
your greeting this afternoon on my return after three weeks’ absence 
was rather cold, considering " 

“Considering the object of your absence ?” retorted she, with most 
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unexpected fire, as she turned her face and her flashing eyes upon 
him. 

**T—T don’t understand,” said Godfrey, taken aback. 

“‘T think you do; I think you must. Believe me, I should not 
excuse so sweetly your conduct at dinner had I not made allowance 
for your annoyance at having wasted so much of your time in a fruit- 
less search.” 

Godfrey had got back his self-command, and was looking at her 
with a very natural air of amazement. He thought this was only a 
stratagem to find out where he had been, for he had taken care that 
the two letters he had sent to his father while in Norfolk should not 
bear the Norfolk post-mark. Still, she had made a very shrewd 
guess. 

“‘T beg your pardon, but I—what search, Miss Dixon ?” 

“Your search down in Norfolk.” 

He started in spite of himself, ever so slightly, but perceptibly to 
the keen eyes watching him. ‘“ Norfolk? what on earth should take 
me to Norfolk ?” 

‘Shall I tell you?” 

‘** Do, please.” » 

“You went there—having heard my mother refer to it as the county 
in which some years of her life with her first husband were passed— 
to try to find out more about us than she had thought proper to 
tell you. You had got it into your head that there was something 
in the past history of one or both of us that we were concealing, 
and that you were anxious to discover. It was not enough for 
you that your father was satisfied with the account of herself given 
by the lady he married, or that I, her daughter, so far from forcing 
myself upon your household, had come in the first instance against 
my will. That little fact, whatever it might be, which you imagined 
we did not wish you to know, acquired such fascination for you that 
it made you forget the claims of chivalry and hospitality, and sent you 
roaming about the country on a wild search for some proofs of some- 
thing or other that would enable you to crush two defenceless 
women.” 

She had changed her position from leaning back to leaning forward, 
during this speech, but she sat very quietly, with one hand clasping 
tizhtly the arm of her chair. Her voice did not rise high; but its low, 
fu'l tones impressed him none theless. He stood before her, ashamed 
and silent, when she paused. When at last he did speak, he could 
not command his voice; it was harsh and broken. 

“Miss Dixon,” he said, “I think I have been mad. I hope you 
will think so, for then you may perhaps forgive me, as you would 
forgive Dick. I cannot understand myself; or what it is that has 
been the matter withme. For the last few weeks I have been haunted 
by a sort of fever attacking me in all sorts of ways. Itis true. If you 
cannot forget my odious conduct at once, as I hope to heaven you 
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may, I trust you will believe that in my old, sober senses I could no 
more have been guilty of it than—than my father could.” 

He was not acting now. In the utter repentance, the shame which 
her words had awakened in him, he absolutely seemed to doubt his 
own identity ; to think it impossible that he, a gentleman, with all .a 
gentleman’s instincts, could have done this. He was slowly turning 
away from her to leave the room, when she stopped him. 

“No, please stay one moment,” cried she, taking his hand, her 
voice sweet and winning again. “ After all, it was partly my own 
fault that you formed a bad opinion of me—of us. I know you over- 
heard a conversation which I afterwards tried to account for rather 
clumsily ; by telling you something that was only partly true.” 

“That does not excuse me,” put in Godfrey. 

“Tt does partly, I think. Falsehoods, found out, must always breed 
suspicion. Besides, your doubts were not without reason. There zs 
something my mother and I wish to conceal. It does not concern 
you or your father in the remotest way, and you will never find it out. 
As for your hunting for some traces of our life in Norfolk ——” 

“Do you not see how miserable you are making me?” broke out 
Godf >v, in impatient pain. 

But she continued, without mercy. ‘It will always be useless as 
far as I am concerned, for the reason that I never was there. I was 
born in London and left there ; it was before my father and mother 
settled in Norfolk,” she added, aftera moment’s pause. ‘ Let me ask 
you just this one thing. If, in spite of yourself, your suspicions 
should ever be roused again concerning either or both of us ——” 

‘Miss Dixon !” 

* You may not be able to help it. A secret, however unimportant, 
is always suspicious. I repeat then, if you should ever doubt the 
integrity of either of us towards your family, do not hastily mention 
your own doubts to your father.” 

“T see. Of course you will never believe now that I can possess 
any of the feelings of a gentleman,” said Godfrey, deeply wounded, 
but with pride in his tone. 

She raised her head and looked straight up into his face with per- 
fectly grave, frank eyes. ‘‘Please don’t think I am so silly. I have 
never doubted that fora moment. I was going to say : however serious 
your doubts may grow, spare my mother as long as you can. She has 
had very great troubles, and,” Miss Dixon’s face grew soft and her 
voice tender, “I want her to keep to the end—if that should be 
possible—the happiness she has found so late. She is the most 
devoted woman I have ever known, she has grown fond of your father, 
she makes him a good wife. Just think of what I say, if ever any 
allusion to her past troubles should rouse your suspicions again. I 
think—I think that is all.” 

She released his hand, seeming only then to become aware that she 
had been holding it. She was very quiet outwardly, but it was easy 
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to see that she was as much excited as he was himself, though not 
with all the same feelings. The re-action, after his dark suspicions, 
had roused in Godfrey a feeling of wild devotion to this beautiful girl 
with the strangely touching voice, and mournful, eloquent eyes. The 
clasp of her slight fingers round his own hand had sent a thrill through 
his veins. When she turned back to the seat she had left by the 
window, he followed her. She looked up at him in surprise. 

‘**T am very miserable,” said he. And he looked it. 

“T am afraid it is my fault,” she remarked, very gently, rising again. 
“JT will make what amends I can. You are fond of music?” 

“Yes, passionately.” 

“Then I will give you a pleasure; if it proves a pleasure,” she 
said, moving towards the piano. ‘ But I can only do it at the cost of 
great pain to myself. Will that satisfy you?” 

The character of her excitement had quite changed. Instead of 
being outwardly calm,her hands now moved restlessly, her lips trembled, 
her eyes glanced about the room. 

“No, of course that will not satisfy me,” replied.Godfrey, wounded 
again. ‘I have caused you pain enough already ; I ——” 

“Sit there, please,” she said, imperiously, indicating a chair. 

“ But I thought you did not play,” he exclaimed, involuntarily, In- 
deed that had been one of his private grievances against her. 

She sat down to the piano without reply. He had obeyed her, and 
listened wonderingly while her fingers felt their way upon the notes 
with faint timid sounds, as hands do that have not touched a once 
familiar instrument for some time. She fell into an air that was 
unknown to him and played it over two or three times with tender, 
musicianly touch, but without any special power of exciting enthusiasm ; 
then the melody changed to an accompaniment. The first notes of 
her voice chained his attention; before the end of the first verse 
he had risen to his feet and was drawn nearer and nearer to her 
by an attraction he could not resist, till the end of the song found 
him at her side on a low ottoman, looking up at her face, which it was 
too dark for him to see clearly, with the rapture of a worshipper. 

He had known by the very first notes that it was not merely an 
ordinarily good voice he was listening to, and long before the song 
was over he had recognised that it was not to an ordinarily good 
singer. It was to one of those voices that the world waits for, culti- 
vated as the world demands. His passionate love of music had 
never been gratified so before. For to the charms of the rich melody 
were added the seductions of twilight, of surprise, and the youth and 
beauty of the girl from whose lips the enthralling sound came. 

It was not until she had sung the last note and her fingers remained 
inactive upon the keys, that Godfrey, half on his knees beside her, 
and stammering incoherent words of thanks, discovered that his 
step-mother was in the room. She was standing behind them, her 
back to the dim light of the lamp, which had not yet been turned up ; 
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but even in the darkness of the gathering night he could see by the 
trembling of her whole frame, as he could hear in her panting breath- 
ing, that she was much agitated, and that the feeling which agitated her 
was terror. Neither of them, absorbed in the music, had heard her 
entrance, but they became aware of her presence at the same moment. 

Miss Dixon rose, tottered as she did so, and her fingers, as she 
leant on the side of the key-board for support, touched Godfrey’s. 
Her hand was cold and wet. He would have supported her with 
his arm ; but she shrank away and fell on her mother’s shoulder. 

“‘T’m quite well—dquite right, mamma,” said she, faintly. “It is 
only the old story.” 

“* Godfrey, send Lydia here with the eau-de-Cologne,” said Mrs. 
Mayne, abruptly. 

He left them, told the maid she was wanted, and brought the 
eau-de-Cologne himself. But he was not admitted; Mrs. Mayne took 
it from him at the door. 

“Ts she better ?” he asked, anxiously. 

“Yes. Godfrey, left your father in the lane, talking with Mr. 
Wilding. Will you go, and contrive to keep him from coming in for 
a little while. It would upset him to find Mary ill.” 

Godfrey met his father coming towards home. The latter, who 
had not seen his son since his ill-behaviour at dinner, accosted him 
banteringly. 

“Well, Iam glad to see you taking a walk by yourself, Godfrey. 
You have been beguiling the time, I hope, by some salutary reflec- 
tions.” 

* Yes,” said Godfrey. “I’ve been wondering when Horrocks means 
to send home my shooting-boots.” 

“Then you are not troubled with remorse for having behaved like 
a clown at the dinner-table ?” 

“Something had very much put me out,” acknowledged the 
young man. ‘I have made my apology to the person to whom 
apology was chiefly necessary, and it has been accepted.” 

“Oh, have you ; that’s all right then,” returned his good-natured 
and easy father, a little surprised notwithstanding, apologies not being 
much in Godfrey’s line. 

“Godfrey,” he said presently, after they had walked a little, 
exchanging remarks on indifferent topics, “ there’s a subject that your 
mother thinks—that I think, I mean,” broke off Mr. Mayne, awkwardly, 
with a cough, “that we should begin to prepare for. I mean your 
marriage.” 

“ Oh—ah—yes, of course we must begin to think about that,” 
agreed Godfrey, in a vague kind of tone. ‘‘ Very considerate of my 
step-mother !” 

“Well, she’s quite right : it 2s time you married.” 
** Quite, sir—no doubt.” 
“The question to be considered, Godfrey, is—where would you 
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like to settle? Would you like ‘to bring your wife to the Abbey ?>—we 
could have that unused wing put into order for your separate use— 
or would you prefer to make your home elsewhere ? ” 

“T have not thought about it,” replied Godfrey. 

“Your allowance will be suitable in any case. Of course you 
know that.” 

“Thank you, sir. But it seems to me that all this is premature. I 
and Elspeth have been engaged for two months, or so; and the Vicar 
especially warned me he did not wish to hurry matters, that she was 
full young for that.” 

** And you fall in with his view! I must say, Godfrey, you are not 
a very ardent bridegroom.” 

“T am not a bridegroom yet,” was the retort, spoken in haste. 
“‘T think, father, it might be better for me to get into something first ; 
something that would take me away from here altogether. I am sick 
and tired of leading an aimless, idle life.” 

“T’m uncommonly glad to hear ¢hat/” cried Mr. Mayne. ‘Some 
Government post, I suppose you mean; a litile easy employment 
might be good for you. I dare say my cousin Abbotsford could 
manage it. Well, we must think about it all.” 

** Yes, we can think about it: plenty of time,” replied Godfrey, as 
his father left him. 

He lit a cigar and remained pacing the walks, lost in reflections— 
not of his marriage. Had Mary Dixon been a public singer ? Would 
she and her mother, one of them undoubtedly clever, take so much 
pains and lay themselves open to suspicion for so paltry a secret? 
He could not thirk so. Why had she avoided music altogether 
since she came to the Abbey, letting it be thought that she could 
neither play nor sing? Why had she so suddenly undeceived him ? 
She had sung to him in a way that could but betray her artistic training 
to his critical ear ; and it seemed to have terribly agitated her. 

She had intimated to him that evening that her secret of the past 
was a trifling one; that it did not concern him; that he would never 
find it out: but, yet, in spite of his shame, when she accused him of 
want of chivalry and of hospitality, he had said to himself that it was 
not a trifle, that it 2/7 concern him, and that he wow/d find it out. 
One little item in her explanation had struck him as being untenable 
—that she had never been in Norfolk; that when her father and 
mother went to settle there, they left her, a baby, behind them in 
London. Godfrey did not know much about babies ; still he thought 
they were not often abandoned like that by their parents. 

Yet he hoped against hope that her public appearance as a singer 
might really be at the root of the matter, and that she and her mother 
did not like to confess to it. But, if so, why had she given it up— 
to go roving over the Continent with an old lady, and to bury herself 
at Croxham Abbey? However it might be, Godfrey was conscious 
that his heart welled up in tenderness for the sweet and fragile girl: 
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and he was also conscious that he was presenting in himself a mar- 
vellous contradiction. 

When Godfrey got back to the drawing-room, Mary Dixon was 
correcting a blunder in her mother’s crewel work ; Mrs. Mayne sat 
watching the girl’s fingers with interest. His father jumped up from 
his arm-chair as he entered. 

“Godfrey, at last! What a time you have stayed out. Laura, 
suppose we have a game at cards? You and Mary play whist, I 
suppose? We have never played since you came here.” 

He had gone to a card-table which stood folded in a corner of the 
room, and was taking out the cards, with his back to the rest. 
Godfrey stood by the mantel-piece. At the mention of cards, he 
saw Mrs. Mayne start; but she made no answer. Mr. Mayne 
repeated his question. 

“You both play whist, of course ?” 

“No; I don’t play cards at all,” she answered then. ‘Nor does 
Mary.” 

Her voice was so much altered that her husband wheeled round. 
“But why ? You do not mean to say you disapprove of a harm- 
less hand at cards, Laura! You cannot think it wicked to play ?” 

“* No—but—I never play. I am tired,too. Do please excuse me, 
Henry,” she added, rising. Mary was still bending over her work. 

But Mr. Mayne did not like to be thwarted (when he knew it), 
even in trifles. 

“Am I to understand that it is a matter of principle with you and 
with Mary? What harm can lie in a quiet game of cards at home? 
It is not gambling. Gambling of course is dreadful. Why, I knew 
an awful instance of the danger of that among my own acquaintance. 
A son of Sir William Hunt ——” 

Mrs. Mayne’s work-basket slipped from her hands to the floor. 
Godfrey drew near to pick up the scattered trifles ; and Mr. Mayne 
resumed the thread of his discourse. 

“It was his eldest son—William Hunt’s; a friend of mine. He 
has a place near here, and he has just got back to it from Scotland. 
The poor lad, Willie —— ” 

Mrs. Mayne fell back in her chair ; her daughter rose quickly and 
bent over her. Mr. Mayne stared helplessly. Godfrey rang the bell. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said Mary, ‘‘ mamma will be better directly. 
She is only faint from a little over-fatigue: she walked about too long 
after dinner.” 

Mary Dixon was calm and white as a statue of stone. But 
Godfrey, who had been observant since the first mention of the cards, 
saw that some strange excitement was burning in her sad dark eyes. 


(To be continued. ) 














ROGER BEVERE. 


ROGER’S SKELETON. 


PEOPLE Say you can never sleep well in a strange bed. I know 

I did not sleep well, but very badly, that first night at Lady 
Bevere’s. It was not the fault of the bed, or of its strangeness; it 
was Roger’s trouble haunting me. 

He did not seem to have slept well either, to judge by his looks 
when I went into his room in the morning. His fair, pleasant face 
was pale; his lips trembled, the blue eyes had torment in their 
depths, 

‘*T have had a bad dream,” he said, in answer to aremark I made. 
“‘An awful dream. It came to me in my last sleep this morning ; 
and morning dreams, they say, come true. I’m afraid 1 have you to 
thank for it, Johnny.” 

“Me!” 

“You suggested last night, startling me well-nigh out of my senses 
by it, that Lizzie might follow me down here. Well, I dreamt she did 
so. I saw her in the dining-room, haranguing my mother, her red- 
gold hair streaming over her shoulders and her arms stretched wildly 
out. Uncle John stood in a corner of the room, looking on.” 

I felt sorry, and told him so: of course my speaking had prompted 
the dream. He need not fear. If Lizzie did not know he had come 
down here, or that his family lived here, or anything about them, she 
could not follow him. 

“You see shadows where no shadows are, Roger.” 

“When a man spoils his life on its threshold, it is all shadow ; 
past, present, and future.” 

“Things may mend, you know.” 

“Mend!” he returned: “how can they mend? They may grow 
worse ; never mend. My existence is one long torment. Day by 
day I live in dread of what may come: of her bringing down 
upon herself some public disgrace and my name with it. No living 
being, man or woman, can imagine what it is to me; the remorse 
for my folly, the mortification, the shame. I believe honestly that but 
for a few things instilled into me at my mother’s knee in childhood, 
I should have put an end to myself.” 

‘It is a long lane that has no turning.” 

“ Lanes have different outlets : bad as well as good.” 

‘“*T think breakfast must be ready, Roger.” 

“ And I started with prospects so fair!” he wenton. “Never a 
thought. or wish in my heart but to fulfil honestly the duties that lay 
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in my way to the best of my power, to God and to man. And I 
should have done it, but for——-Johnny Ludlow,” he broke off, with 
a deep breath of emotion, “ when I see other young fellows travel- 
ling along the same wrong road, once earnest, well-meaning lads as I 
was, not turning aside of their own wilful, deliberate folly, but 
ensnared to it by the evil works and ways they encounter in that 
teeming city, my soul is wrung with pity for them. I sometimes 
wonder whether God will punish them for what they can hardly 
avoid ; or whether He will not rather let His anger fall on those who 
throw temptations in their way.” 

Poor Roger, poor Roger! Mr. Brandon used to talk of the skeleton 
in zs closet: he little suspected how terrible was the skeleton in 
Roger’s. 

Lady Bevere kept four servants: for she was no better off, except 
for a little income that belonged to herself, than. is many another 
admiral’s widow. An upper maid, Harriet, who helped to wait, and 
did sewing: a housemaid and a cook; and an elderly man, Jacob, 
who had lived with them in the time of Sir Edmund. 

During the afternoon of this day, Saturday, Roger and I set off to 
walk to Brighton with the two girls. Not by the high road, but by a 
near way (supposed to cut off half the distance) across a huge, dreary, 
flat marsh, of which you could see neither the beginning nor the end. 
In starting, we had reached the gate at the foot of the garden, when 
Harriet came running down the path. She was a tall, thin, civil 
young woman, with something in her voice or in her manner of speak- 
ing that seemed to my ear familiar, though I knew not how or why. 

“Miss Mary,” she said, ‘‘ my lady asks have you taken umbrellas, 
if you please. She thinks it will snow when the sun goes down.” 

* Yes, yes ; tell mamma we have them,” replied Mary : and Harriet 
ran back. 

‘‘How was it the mother came to so lonely a spot as this?” 
questioned Roger, as we went along, the little one, Tottams, jumping 
around me. “You girls must find it lively ?” 

Mary laughed as she answered. ‘“ We do find it lively, Roger, and 
we often ask her why she came. But when mamma and George looked 
at the place, it was a bright, hot summer’s day. They liked it then: 
it has plenty of rooms in it, you see, though they are old-fashioned ; 
and the rent was so very reasonable. Be quiet, Tottams.” 

“So reasonable that I should have concluded the place had a 
ghost in it,” said Roger. 

“‘George’s curacy was at Brighton in those days, you know, Roger: 
that is why we came to the neighbourhood.” 

“And George had left for a better curacy before you had well 
settled down here! Miss Tottams, if you pull at Johnny Ludlow 
like that, I shall send you back by yourself.” 

“True. But we like the place very well now we are used to it, 
and we know a few nice people. One family—the Archers—we like 
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very much. Six daughters, Roger; one of them, Bessy, would 
make you a charming wife. You will have to marry, you know, 
when you set up in practice. They are coming to us next Wednes- 
day evening.” 

My eye caught Roger’s. I did not intend it. Caught the bitter 
expression in it as he turned away. 

Brighton reached, we went on the pier. Then, while they did 
some commissions for Lady Bevere at various shops, I went to the 
post office, to register two letters for Mr. Brandon. Tottams wanted 
to keep with me, but they took her, saying she’d be too troublesome. 
The letters registered, I came out of the office, and was turning 
away, when someone touched me on the arm. 

“Mr. Ludlow, I think! How are you?” 

To my surprise it was Richard Scott. He seemed equally sur- 
prised to seeme. I told him I had come down with Roger Bevere 
to spend Christmas week at Prior’s Glebe. 

“ Lucky fellow !” exclaimed Scott. “I have to go back to London 
and drudgery this evening: came down with my governor last night 
for an operation to-day. Glad to say it’s all well over.” 

But a thought had flashed into my mind: I ought not to have said 
so much. Drawing Scott out of the passing crowd, I spoke. 

“Look here, Scott : you must be cautious not to say that Bevere’s 
down here. You must not speak of it.” 

‘Speak where?” asked Scott, turning his head towards me. He 
had put his arm within mine as we walked along. ‘‘ Where?” 

**Oh—well—up with you, you know—in Bevere’s old quarters. 
Or—or in the railway-room at the Bell-and-Clapper.” 

Scott laughed. ‘understand. Madam Lizzie might be coming 
after him to his mother’s. _But—why, what an odd thing !” 

Some thought seemed to have struck him suddenly. He paused 
in his walk as well as in his speech. 

“T dare say it was nothing,” he added, going on again. ‘Be 
at ease as to Bevere, Ludlow. I should as soon think of applying to 
him a lighted fire-brand.” 

“ But what is it you call odd?” I asked, feeling sure that, what- 
ever it might be, it was connected with Bevere. 

‘‘ Why this,” said Scott. ‘Last night, when we got here, I left 
my umbrella in the carriage, having a lot of other things to see to of 
my own and the governor’s. I went back as soon as I found it out, 
but could hear nothing of it. Just now I went up again and got 
it”—slightly showing the green silk one he held in his hand. “A 
train from London came in while I stood there, bringing a heap of 
passengers. One of them looked like Lizzie.” 

I could not speak from consternation. 

“Having nothing to do while waiting for my umbrella to be 
brought, I was watching the crowd flock out of the station,” con- 
tinued Scott. ‘“ Amidst it I saw a head of red-gold hair, just like 
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Lizzie’s. I could not see more of her than that ; some other young 
woman’s head was close to hers.” 

** But do you think it was Lizzie ?” 

““No, I do not. So little did I think it that it went clean out of 
my mind until you spoke. It must have been some accidental 
resemblance ; nothing more; red-gold hair is not so very uncommon 
There’s nothing to bring her down to Brighton.” 

** Unless she knows that he is here.” 

“ That’s impossible.” 

‘** What a wretched business it is altogether !” 

** You might well say that if you knew all,” returned Scott. ‘She 
drinks likea fish. Like a fish, I assure you. Twice over she has 
had a shaking-fit of three days’ duration—I suppose you take me, 
Ludlow—had to be watched in her bed ; the last time was not more 
than a week ago. She’ll do for herself, if she goes on. It’s an 
awful clog on Bevere. The marriage in itself was a piece of miser- 
able folly, but if she had been a different sort of woman and kept 
herself steady and cared for him ——” 

“The problem to me is, how Bevere could have been led away by 
such a woman.” 

‘** Ah, but you must not judge of that by what she is now. She 
was a very attractive girl, and kept her manners within bounds, Just 
the kind of girl that many a silly young ape would lose his head for ; 
and Bevere, I take it, lost his heart as well as his head.” 

‘‘ Did you know of the marriage at the time?” 

“Not until after it had taken place.” 

‘*They could never have pulled well together as man and wife ; 
two people so opposite as they are.” 

“No, I fancy not,” answered Richard Scott, looking straight out 
before him, but as though he saw nothing. ‘She has not tried at it. 
Once his wife, safe and sure, she thought she had it all her own 
way—as of course in one sense she had, and could give the reins 
to her inclination. Nothing that Bevere wanted her to do, would she 
do. He wished her to give up all acquaintance with the two girls at 
the Bell-and-Clapper ; but not she. He “ 

“Is Miss Panken flourishing ?” 

“ Quite,” laughed Scott. ‘The other one came to grief— 
Mabel Falkner.” 

“Did she! I thought she seemed rather nice.” 

‘“‘ She was a very nice little girl indeed, as modest as Polly Panken 
is impudent. The one could take care of herself; the other 
couldn’t—or didn’t. Well, Mabel fell into trouble, and of course 
lost her post. Madam Lizzie immediately gave her house-room, 
setting Bevere, who forbade it, at defiance. What with grief and 
other disasters, the girl fell sick there ; had an illness, and had to be 
kept I don’t know how long. It put Bevere out uncommonly.” 

“Ts this lately ?” 
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“Oh no; last year. Lizzie—by the way,” broke off Scott, 
stopping again and searching his pocket, “I’ve got a note from her 
for Bevere. You can give it him.” 

The words nearly scared away my senses, A note from Lizzie to 
Bevere! ‘ Why then she must know he is here!” I cried. 

“You don’t understand,” quietly said Scott, giving me a note from 
his pocket-book. ‘A day or two ago, I met Lizzie near the Bell- 
and-Clapper. She ——” 

‘She is well enough to be out, then !” 

“Yes, At times she is as well as you are. Well, I met her, and 
she began to give me a message for her husband, ‘which I could not 
then wait to hear. So she sent this note to me later, to be delivered 
to him when we next met. Ihad not time to go to him yesterday, 
and here the note is still.” 

It was addressed “ Mr. Bevary.” I pointed out the name to Scott. 

“Does she not know better, think you ?” 

“ Very likely not,” he answered. ‘‘A wrong letter, more or less, 
in a name, signifies but little to one of Lizzie’s standard of ed@tation. 
It is not often, I expect, she sees the name on paper, or has to write 
it. Fare you well, Ludlow. Remember me to Bevere.” 

Scott had hardly disappeared when they met me. I said nothing 
of having seen him. After treating Tottams to some tarts and a box 
of bonbons, we set off home again; the winter afternoon was closing, 
and it was nearly dark when we arrived. Getting Roger into his 
room, I handed him the note, and told him how I came by it. He 
showed me the contents. 


“DEAR RocEeR.—When you where last at home, you said you 
should not be able to spend Christmas with me, so I am thinking of 
trying a little jaunt for myself. I am well now and mean to keep so, 
and a few days in the country air may help me and set me up prime. 
I inscribe this to let you know, and also to tell you that I shall pay 
my journey with the quarter’s rent you left, so you must send or bring 
the sum again. Aunt Dyke has got the rumaticks fine, she can’t come 
bothering me with her lectures quite as persistent as usual. Wishing 
you the compliments of the season, I remain, Your affectionate wife, 
Lizzir.” 


‘Gone into Essex, I suppose ; she has talked sometimes of her 
cousin there,” was all the remark made by Bevere. And he set the 
note alight, and sent it blazing up the chimney. Of course I did not 
mention Scott’s fancy about the red-gold hair. 


Ei. 


Sunpay. We crossed the waste land in the morning to the little church 
I have spoken of. A few cottages stood about it, and a public-house 
with a big sign, on which was painted a yellow bunch of wheat, and 
the words The Sheaf o’ Corn. It was bitterly-cold weather, the 
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wind keen and cutting, the ground a sort of grey-white from a 
sprinkling of snow that had fallen in the night. I suppose they don’t, 
as a rule, warm these rural churches, from want of means or energy, 
but I think I never felt a church so cold before. Mr. Brandon said 
it had given him a chill. 

In the evening, after tea, we went to church by moonlight. Not 
all of us this time. Mr. Brandon stayed away to nurse his chill, and 
Roger on the plea of headache. The snow was beginning to come 
down smartly. The little church was lighted with candles stuck in 
tin sconces nailed to the wall, and was dim enough. Lady Bevere 
whispered to me that the clergyman had a service elsewhere in the after- 
noon, so could only hold his own in the evening. 

It was snowing with a vengeance when we came out—large flakes 
half as big as a shilling, and in places already a foot deep. We 
made the best of our way home, and were white objects when we got 
there. 

“Ah!” remarked Mr. Brandon, “I thought we should have it. 
Hope the wind will go down a little now.” 

The girls and their mother went upstairs to take off their cloaks. I 
asked Mr. Brandon where Roger was. He turned round from his warm 
seat by the fire to answer me. 

“ Roger is outside, enjoying the benefit of the snow-storm. That 
young man has some extraordinary care upon his conscience, Johnny, 
unless I am mistaken,” he added, his thia voice emphatic, his eyes 
throwing an enquiry into mine. 

‘Do you fancy he has, sir?” I stammered. At which Mr. Brandon 
threw a searching look at me, as if he had a mind to tax me with 
knowing what it was. 

“Well, you had better tell him to come in, Johnny.” 

Roger’s great coat, hanging in the hall, seemed to afford an index 
that he had not strayed beyond the garden. The snow, coming down 
so thick and fast but a minute or two ago, had temporarily ceased, 
following its own capricious fashion, and the moon was bright again. 
Calling aloud to Roger as I stood on the door-step, and getting no 
answer, I went out to look for him. 

On the side of the garden facing the church, was a little entrance 
gate, amid the clusters of laurels and other shrubs. Hearing footsteps 
approach this, and knowing all were in from church, for the servants 
got back before we did, I went down the narrow cross-path leading to 
it, and looked out. It was not Roger, buta woman. A lady, rather, 
by what the moonbeams displayed of her dress, which looked very 
smart. As she seemed to be making for the gate, I stepped aside 
into the shrubs, and peered out over the moor for Roger. The lady 
gave a sharp ring at the bell, and old Jacob came from the side door 
of the house to answer it. 

“Ts this Prior’s Glebe?” she asked—and her voice gave an odd 
thrill to my pulses, for I thought I recognised it. 
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“Ves, ma’am,” said Jacob. 

“ Lady Beveer’s, I think. 

‘“‘ That’s near enough,” returned Jacob, familiar with the eccen- 
tricities of pronunciation accorded to the name. ‘‘ What did you 
please to want ?” 

“JT want Miss Field.” 

“Miss Field!” echoed the old man. 

‘‘ Harriet Field. She lives here, don’t she? I’d like to see her.” 

“ QO—Harriet ! I’ll send her out,” said he, turning away. 

The more I heard of the voice, the greater grew my dismay. 
Surely it was that of Roger’s wife! Was it really she that Scott had 
seen at the station? Had she come after Roger? Did she know he 
was here? I stood back amid the sheltering laurels, hardly daring to 
breathe. Waiting there, she began a little dance, or shuffle of the feet, 
perhaps to warm herself, and broke into a verse of agay song. ‘As 
I live, she’s not sober!” was the fear that flashed across me. Harriet, 
her things still on, just as she came in from church, came swiftly to 
the gate. 

“Well, Harriet, how are you?” 

“‘ Why, Lizzie!—it’s never you !” exclaimed Harriet, after an amazed 
stare at the visitor. 

“Yes, it’s me. I thought I’d come over and see you. That old 
man was polite though, to leave me standing here.” 

** But where have you come from? And why are you so late?” 

“Oh, I’m staying at Brighton ; came down on the spree yesterday. 
I’m late because I lost my way on this precious moor—or whatever it 
calls itself—and got a mile, or so, too far. When the snow came on 
—and ain’t it getting deep !—I turned into a house to shelter a bit, 
and here I am. A man that was coming out of church yonder directed 
me to the place here.” 

She must have been at The Sheaf o’ Corn. What it she had 
chanced to ask the route of me/ 

“You. got my letter, then, telling you I had left my old place at 
Worthing, and taken service here,” said Harriet. 

“T got it safe enough; it was directed to the Bell-and-Clapper 
room,” returned Lizzie. ‘‘ What a stick of a hand you do write !—I 
couldn’t decipher whether your new mistress was Lady Beveen or 
Lady Beveer. I had thought you never meant to write to me again.” 

‘“‘ Well, you know, Lizzie, that quarrel between us years back, after 
father and mother died, was a bitter one ; but I’m sure I don’t want 
to be anything but friendly for the future. You haven't written, 
either, I never had but that one letter from you, telling me you had 
got married and that he was a gentleman.” 

“ And you wrote back asking whether it was true, or whether I had 
jumped over the broomstick,” retorted Lizzie, with a laugh. “You 
always liked to be polite to me, Harriet.” 

“Do you ever see Uncle Dyke up in London, Lizzie?” 
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** And Aunt Dyke too—she’s his second, you know. They are 
both flourishing just now with rheumatism. He has got it in his 
chest, and she in her knees—tra, la, la, la! I say, are you not going 
to invite me in?” 

Lizzie’s conversation had been interspersed with laughs and antics. 
I saw Harriet look at her keenly. ‘* Was it a public-house you took 
shelter in, Lizzie?” she asked. 

* As if it could have been a private one! That’s good.” 

“Ts your husband with you at Brighton?—I suppose you are 
married, Lizzie?” 

“ As safe as that you are an old maid—or going on for one. My 
husband’s a doctor and can’t leave his patients. I came down with 
a friend of mine, Miss Panken; she has to go back to-night, but I 
mean to stay over Christmas Day. [I'll tell you all about my husband 
if you'll be civil enough to take me indoors.” 

“I can’t take you in to-night, Lizzie. It’s too late, for one thing, 
and we must not have visitors on a Sunday. But you can come over 
to tea to-morrow evening; I’m sure my lady won’t object. Come 
early in the afternoon. And look here,” added Harriet, dropping her 
voice, “ don’t drink anything beforehand ; come quiet and decent.” 

‘Who has been telling you that I do drink?” demanded Lizzie, 
in a sharp tone. 

** Well, nobody has told me. But I can see it. I hope it’s not 
a practice with you ; that’s all.” 

“A practice! There you go! It wouldn’t be you, Harriet, if you 
didn’t say something unpleasant. One must take a sup of hot liquor 
when benighted in such freezing snow as this. And I did not put 
on my warm cloak ; it was fine and bright when I started.” 

“Shall I lend you one ?—I’ll get it in a minute.—Or a water- 
proof?” 

‘‘ Thanks all the same, no; I shall walk fast, I don’t feel cold— 
and I should only have the trouble of .bringing it back to-morrow 
afternoon. I'll be here by three o’clock. Good night, Harriet.” 

-“ Good night, Lizzie. Go round to that path that branches off 
from our front gate; keep straight on, and you can’t miss the way.” 

I had heard it all; every syllable; unable to help it. The least 
rustle of the laurels might have betrayed me. Betrayed me to 
Lizzie. 

What a calamity! She did not appear to have come down after 
Roger, did not appear to know that he was connected with Lady 
Bevere—or that the names were the same. But at the tea-table the 
following evening she would inevitably learn all. Servants talk of 
their masters and their doings. And to hear Roger’s name would be 
ruin. 

I found Roger in his chamber. ‘Uncle Brandon was putting 
inconvenient questions to me,” he said, “so I got away under pretence 
of looking at the weather.—How cold you look, Johnny !” 
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‘Tam cold. I went into the garden, looking for you, and I had 
a fright there.” 

“Seen a ghost?” returned he, lightly. 

‘‘ Something worse than a ghost. Roger, I have some disagreeable 
news for you.” 

‘“* Eh ?—what?” he cried, his fears leaping up: indeed they were 
very seldom down. ‘They don’t suspect anything, do they ?—What 
is it? Why do you beat about the bush ?” 

**T should like to prepare you. If . 

‘Prepare me!” sharply interrupted Roger, his nerves all awry. 
* Do you think I am a girl? Don’t I live always in too much mental 
excruciation to need preparation for any mortal ill?” 

“Well, Lizzie’s down here.” 

In spite of his boast, he turned as white as the counterpane on his 
bed. I sat down and told him all. His hair grew damp as he 
listened, his face took the hue of despair. 

‘* Heaven help me!” he gasped. 

‘IT suppose you did not know Harriet was her sister ?” 

‘*How was I to know it? Be you very sure Lizzie would not 
voluntarily proclaim to me that she had a sister in service. What 
wretched luck! Oh, Johnny, what is to be done?” 

“ Nothing—that I see. It will be sure to come out over their tea 
to-morrow. Harriet will say ‘Mr. Roger’s down here on a visit, and 
has brought Mr. Johnny Ludlow with him ’—just as a little item of 
gossip. And then—why then Lizzie will make but one step of it into 
the family circle, and say ‘ Roger is my husband.’ It is of no use to 
mince the matter, Bevere,” I added, in answer to a groan of pain; 
*‘ better look the worst in the face.” 

The worst was a very hopeless worst. Even if we could find out 
where she was staying in Brighton, and he or I went to her to try to 
stop her coming, it would not avail ; she would come all the more. 

“You don’t know her depth,” groaned Roger. “She'd put two 
and two together, and jump to the right conclusion—that it is my 
home. No, there’s nothing that can be done, nothing; events must 
take their course. Johnny,” he passionately added, “I’d rather die 
than face the shame.” 

Lady Bevere’s voice on the stairs interrupted him. ‘Roger! 
Johnny! Why don’t you come down? Supper’s waiting.” 

“‘T can’t go down,” he whispered. 

“You must, Roger. If not, they'll ask the reason why.” 





A fine state of mental turbulence we were in all day on Monday. 
Roger dared not stir abroad lest he should meet her and have to 
bring her home clinging to his coat-tails. Not that much going 
abroad was practicable, save in the beaten paths. Snow had fallen 
heavily all night long. But the sky to-day was blue and bright. 

With the afternoon began the watching and listening. I wonder 
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whether the reader can picture our mental state? Roger had made 
a resolve that as soon as Lizzie’s foot crossed the threshold, he would 
disclose all to his mother, forestalling her tale. Indeed, he could do 
nothing less, Says Lord Byron, ‘ Whatever sky’s above me, here’s a 
heart for every fate.” I fear we could not then have said the same. 

Three o’clock struck. Roger grew pale to the lips as he heard it. 
I am not sure but I did. Four o’clock struck ; and yet she did not 
come. The suspense, the agony of those few afternoon hours brought 
enough pain for a lifetime. 

At dusk, when she could not have known me at a distance, I went 
out to reconnoitre, glad to go somewhere or do something, and prowled 
about under shelter of the dark shrubs, watching the road. She was 
not in sight anywhere ; coming from any part; though I stayed there 
till I was blue with cold. 

‘Not in a state to come, I expect,” gasped Roger, when I got in, 
and reported that I could see nothing of her, and found him still 
sitting over the dining-room fire. 

He gave a start as the door was flung open. It was only Harriet 
with the tea-tray and candles. We had dined early. George, the 
clergyman, was expected in the evening, and Lady Bevere thought it 
would be more sociable if we all took supper with him. Tottams 
followed the tea-tray, skipping and singing. 

“I wish it was Christmas Eve every day!” cried the child. ‘Cook’s 
making such a lot of mince pies and cakes in the kitchen.” 

‘Why, dear me, somebody has been drawing the curtains without 
having shut the shutters first!” exclaimed Harriet, hastening to 
remedy the mistake. 

I could have told her it was Roger. As the daylight faded and the 
fire brightened, he had shut out the window, lest dreaded eyes should 
peer through it and see him. 

“Your sister’s not come yet, Harriet!” said Tottams. For the 
advent of Harriet’s expected visitor was known in the household. 

“No, Miss Tottams, she is not,” replied Harriet. ‘I can’t think 
why, unless she was afraid of the snow underfoot.” 

‘“‘ There’s no snow to hurt along the paths,” contended Tottams. 

‘‘ Perhaps she’d not know that,” said Harriet. ‘“ But she may come 
yet ; it is only five o’clock—and it’s a beautiful moon.” 

Roger got up to leave the room and met Lady Bevere face to face. 
She caught sight of the despair on his, for he was off his guard. 
But off it, or on it, no one could fail to see that he was ill at ease. 
Some young men might have kept a smooth countenance through it all, 
for their friends and the world; Roger was sensitive to a degree, 
refined, thoughtful, and could not hide the signs of conflict. 

“What is it that is amiss with him, Johnny?” Lady Bevere 
said, coming to me as I stood on the hearth-rug before the fire, 
Tottams having disappeared with Harriet. “He looks wretchedly ill ; 
ill with care, as it seems to me; and he cannot eat.” 
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What could I answer? How was it possible, with those kind, can- 
did blue-eyes, so like Roger’s, looking confidingly into mine, to tel} 
her that nothing was amiss? 

“Dear Lady Bevere, do not be troubled,” I said at length, “A 
little matter has been lately annoying Roger in London, and—and—I 
suppose he cannot forget it down here.” 

“Ts it money trouble?” she asked. 

** Not exactly. No; it’s not money. Perhaps Roger will tell you 
himself. But please do not say anything to him unless he does.” 

‘** Why cannot you tell me, Johnny ?” 

Had Madam Lizzie been in the house, rendering discovery inevit- 
able, I would have told her then, and so far spared Roger the pain. 
But she was not; she might not come; in which case perhaps the 
disclosure need not be made—or, at any rate might be staved off 
to a future time. Lady Bevere held my hands in hers. 

“You know what this trouble is, Johnny; all about it ?” 

“Yes, that’s true. But I cannot tell it you. I have no right to.” 

“‘T suppose you are right,” she siglied. ‘‘ But oh, my dear, you 
young people cannot know what such griefs are to a mother’s heart ; 
the dread they inflict, the cruel suspense they involve.” 

And the evening passed on to its close, and Lizzie had not come. 

A little circumstance occurred that night, not much to relate, but 
not pleasant in itself. George, a good-looking young clergyman, got 
in very late and half-frozen—close upon eleven o’clock. He would 
not have supper brought back, but said he should be glad of 
some hot brandy-and-water. The water was brought in and put 
with the brandy on a side table. George mixed a glass for himself, 
and Roger went and mixed one. By-and-bye, when Roger had dis- 
posed of that, he went back to mix a second. Mr. Brandon glided 
up behind him. 

“No, Roger, not in your mother’s house,” he whispered, interposing 
a hand of authority between Roger and the brandy. “ Though you 
may drink to an unseemly extent in town, you shall not here.” 

** Roger got some brandy-and-water from mamma this afternoon,” 
volunteered Miss Tottams, dancing up tothem. She had been allowed 
to sit up to help dress the rooms; and, of all little pitchers, she had 
the sharpest ears. ‘He said he felt sick, Uncle John.” 

They came back to the fire and sat down again, Roger looking 
in truth sick ; sick almost unto death. 

Mr. Brandon went up to bed; Lady Bevere soon followed, and we 
began the rooms, Harriet and Jacob coming in to help. Roger 
exclaimed at the splendid heaps of holly. Of late years he had seen 
only the poor scraps they get in London. 


“A merry Christmas to you, Roger!” 
“Don’t, Johnny! Better that you should wish me dead.” 
The bright sun was shining into his room as I entered it on this 
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Christmas morning: Roger stood brushing his hair at the glass.) He 
looked very ill. 

‘** How can I look otherwise?” retorted poor Roger. ‘ Two nights 
and not a wink of sleep !—nothing but fever and apprehension and in- 
tolerable restlessness. And you come wishing mea merry Christmas ! ” 

Well, of course it did sound like a mockery. “I will wish you a 
happier one for next year then, Roger. Things may be brighter then.” 

“* How can they be >—with that dreadful weight that I must carry 
about with me for life? Do you see this?”—sweeping his hand 
round towards the window. 

I saw nothing but the blessed sunlight—and said so. 

“‘ That’s it,” he answered: “that blessed sunlight will bring her 
here betimes. With a good blinding snowfall, or a pelting downpour 
of cats and dogs, I might have hoped for a respite. What a Christ- 
mas offering for my mother! I say !—don’t go away for a minute— 
did you hear Uncle John last night about the brandy?” 

I nodded. 

‘It is not that I /*ke drink, or care for it for drinking’s sake; I 
declare it to you, Johnny Ludlow; but I take it, and must take it, 
to drown care. With that extra glass last night, I might have got to 
sleep—I don’t know. Were my mind at ease, I should be as sober 
as you are,” 

‘But don’t you see, Roger, that unless you pull up now, while you 
can, you may not be able to do it later.” 

“Oh, yes, I see it all,” he carelessly said. ‘Well, it no longer 
matters much what becomesof me. ‘There’s the breakfast-bell. You 
can go on, Johnny.” 

The rooms looked like green bowers, for we had not spared either 
our pains or the holly-branches, and it would have been as happy 
a Christmas Day as it was a bright one, but for the sword that was 
hanging over Roger Bevere’s head. Neither he nor I could enjoy it. 
He declined to go to church with us, saying he felt ill: the truth 
being that he feared to meet Lizzie. Not to attend divine service on 
Christmas Day was regarded by Mr. Brandon as one of the cardinal 
sins. To my surprise he did not remonstrate with Roger in words: 
but he looked the more. 

Lady Bevere’s dinner hour on Christmas Day was four o'clock, 
which gave a good long evening. Roger ate some turkey and some 
plum-pudding, mechanically ; his ears were listening for the dreaded 
sound of the door-bell. We were about half-way through dinner, 
when there came a peal that shook the house. Lady Bevere started 
in her chair. I fancy Roger went nearly out of his. 

“Why, who can be coming here now—with such a ring as that?” 
she exclaimed. 

Perhaps it is Harriet’s sister!” cried the little girl, in her sharp, 
quick way. ‘Do you think it is, Harriet ?” 

“She’s free enough for it,” returned Harriet, in a vexed tone. “I 
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told her she might come yesterday, Miss Tottams, my lady permitting 
it, but I did not tell her she might come to-day.” 

I glanced at Roger. His knife and fork shook in his hands; his 
face wore the hue of the grave. I was little less agitated than he. 

Another respite. It was only a parcel from the railway station, 
which had been delayed in the delivery. And the dinner went on. 

And the evening went on too, as the past one went on—undisturbed. 
Later, when some of us were playing at snap-dragon in the little break- 
fast-room, Harriet came in to march Miss Tottams off to bed. 

‘Your sister did not come after all, did she, Harriet ?” said Mary. 

**No, Miss Mary. She’s gone back to London,” continued Harriet, 
after a pause. ‘Not enough life for her, I daresay, down here.” 

Roger glanced round. He did not dare ask whether Harriet knew 
she was gone back, or only supposed it. 

Mary laughed. ‘“ Fond of life, is she?” 

‘‘ She always was, Miss Mary. She is married toa gentleman. At 
least, that is her account of him: he is a medical man, she says. 
But it may be he is only a medical man’s assistant.” 

“Did she go back ‘yesterday, or to-day ?” I enquired, carelessly. 
‘She would have a cold journey.” 

“Yesterday, if she’s gone at all, sir,” replied Harriet: ‘she'd 
hardly travel on Christmas Day. If not, she'll be here to-morrow.” 

Roger groaned—and turned it off with a desperate cough, as though 
the raisins burnt his throat. 


III. 


THE next day came, Wednesday, again clear, cold, and bright. At 
breakfast George and Mary agreed to walk to Brighton. ‘You will 
come too,” said George, looking at us. 

I said nothing. Roger shook his head. Of all places in the known 
world he’d not have ventured into Brighton, and run the risk of 
meeting Aer, perambulating its streets. 

‘“‘ No !—why it will be a glorious walk,” remonstrated George. 

“ Don’t care for it this morning,” shortly answered Roger. ‘I’m 
sure Johnny doesn’t.” 

Mr. Brandon came, if I may so put it, to the rescue. “TI shall 
take a walk myself, and you two may go with me,” said he to us. 
**T should like to see what the country looks like yonder ”—pointing 
to the unknown regions beyond the little church. And as this was 
just in the opposite direction to Brighton, Roger made no objection, 
and we set off soon after breakfast. The sky overhead was blue and 
clear, the snow on the ground dazzlingly white. 

The regions beyond the church were the same as these: a long- 
stretched-out moor of flat dreariness.s Mr. Brandon walked on. 
‘“We shall come to something or other in time,” said he. Waiking 
with him meant walking when he was in the mood for it. 
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A mile or two onwards, more or less, a small settlement loomed 
into view, with a pound and a set of rusty stocks, and an old- 
fashioned inn, its swinging sign, The Rising Sun, as splendid as that 
other sign nearer Prior’s Glebe: and it really appeared to us as 
if all the inhabitants had turned out to congregate round the 
inn-door. 

‘‘What’s to do, I wonder?” cried Mr. Brandon: “seems to be 
some excitement going on.” When near enough he enquired whether 
anything was amiss, and the whole throng answered together. 

A woman had been found that morning frozen to death in the 
snow, and had been carried into The Rising Sun. A young woman 
wearing smart clothes, added a labourer, as the rest of the voices 
died away : got benighted, perhaps, poor thing, and lost her way, and 
so lay down to die; seemed to have been dead quite a day or two, if 
not more. The missis at The Sheaf o’ Corn yonder had been over, 
and recognised her as having called in there on Sunday night and 
had some drink. 

Why, as the man spoke, should the dread thought have flashed 
into my mind—was it Lizzie? Why should it have flashed simul- 
taneously into Roger’s? Had Lizzie lost her way that past Sunday 
night—and sunk down into some sheltered nook to rest awhile, and 
so sleep and then death overtook her? Roger glanced at me with 
frightened eyes, a dawn of horror rising to his countenance. 

‘“*T will just step in and take a look at her,” I said, and bore on 
steadily for the door of the inn, deaf for once to Mr. Brandon’s 
authoritative call. What did I want looking at dead women, he 
asked : was the sight so pleasant? No, it was not pleasant, I could 
have answered him, and I’d rather have gone a mile away from it; 
but I went in for Roger’s sake. 

The innkeeper—an elderly man, with a bald head and red nose— 
came forward, grumbling that for the past hour or two it had been 
sharp work to keep out the crowd, all agape to see the woman. I 
asked him to let me see her, assuring him it was not out of idle 
curiosity that I wished it. Believing me, he acquiesced at once ; 
civilly remarking, as he led the way through the house, that he had 
sent for the police and expected them every minute. 

On the long table of a bleak-looking outer kitchen, probably used 
only in summer, lay the dead. I took my look at her. 

Yes, it was Lizzie. Looking as peaceful as though she had only 
just gone to sleep. Poor thing ! 

“Do you recognise her, sir? Did you think you might?” 

I shook my head in answer. It would not have done to acknow- 
ledge it. Thanking him, I went out to Roger. Mr. Brandon fired 
off a tirade of reproaches at me, and said he was glad to see I had 
turned white. 

“* Yes,” I emphatically whispered to Roger in the midst of it. ‘Go 
you in, and satisfy yourself.” 
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Roger disappeared inside the inn. Mr. Brandon was so indignant 
at the pair of us, that he set off at a sharp pace for home again, I 
with him, Roger presently catching us up. Twice during the walk, 
Roger was taken with a shivering fit, as though sickening for the 
ague. Mr. Brandon held his tongue then, and recommended him, 
when we got in, to put himself between some hot blankets. 

In the dead woman’s pocket was found Harriet Field’s address ; 
and a policeman presented himself at Prior’s Glebe with the news of 
the calamity and to ask what Harriet knew of her. Away went 
Harriet to The Rising Sun, and recognised the dead. It was her 
sister, she said; she had called to see her on Sunday night, having 
walked over from Brighton, and must have lost her way on the waste 
land in returning. What name, was the next question put; and, 
after a moment’s hesitation, Harriet answered “Elizabeth Field.” 
Not feeling altogether sure of the marriage, she said nothing 
about it. 

Will you accuse Roger Bevere of cowardice for holding aloof; for 
keeping silence? Then you must accuse me for sanctioning it. He 
could not bring himself to avow all the past shame to his mother. 
And what end would it answer now if he did?—what good effect 
to his poor, wretched, foolish wife? None. 

“ Johnny,” he said to me, with a grasp of his fevered hand, “is it 
wrong to feel as if a great mercy had been vouchsafed me ?—is it 
wicked ? Heaven knows, I pity her fate; I would have saved her 
from it if I could. Just as I’d have kept her from her evil ways, 
and tried to be a good husband to her—but she would not let me.” 

They held an inquest upon her next day: or, as the local phraseo- 
logy of the place put it, “Sat upon the body of Elizabeth Field.” 
The landlady of The Sheaf o’ Corn was an important witness. 

She testified that the young woman came knocking at the closed 
door of the inn on the Sunday evening during church time, saying 
she had lost her way. Nobody was at home but herself and the ser- 
vant girl, her husband having gone to church. They let her in. She 
called for a good drop of drink—brandy-and-water—while sitting 
there, and was allowed to have it, though it was out of serving hours, 
as she declared she was perishing with cold. Before eight o’clock, 
she left, and was away about half-an-hour. Then she came back 
again, had more to drink, and bought a pint bottle of brandy, to carry, 
as she told them, home to her lodgings, and she got the girl to draw 
the cork, saying her rooms did not possess a corkscrew. She took 
the bottle away with her. Was she tipsy? interposed the coroner at 
this juncture. Not very, the witness replied, not so tipsy but that she 
could walk and talk, but she had had quiteenough. She went away, 
and they saw her no more. 

Harriet’s evidence, next given, did not amount to much. The 
deceased, her younger sister, had lived for some years in London, but 
she did not know at what address latterly ; she used to serve at a re- 
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freshment bar, but had left it. Until the past Sunday night, when 
Lizzie called unexpectedly at Prior’s Glebe, they had not met for five 
or six years: it was then arranged that Lizzie should come to 
drink tea with her the next afternoon: but she never came. Felt 
convinced that the death was pure accident, through her having lost 
her way in the snow. 

With this opinion the room agreed. Instead of taking the direct 
path to Brighton, as Harriet had enjoined, she must have turned 
back to The Sheaf o’ Corn for more drink. And that she had 
wandered in a wrong direction, upon quitting it, across the waste 
land, there could not be any doubt; or that she had sat down, or 
fallen down, possibly from fatigue, in the drift where she was found. 
The brandy bottle lay near her, empty. Whether she died of the 
brandy, or of the exposure to the cold night, might be a question. 
The jury decided that it was the latter. 

And nothing whatever had come out touching Roger. 

Harriet had already given orders for a decent funeral, in the 
neighbouring grave yard. It took place on the afternoon of the 
following day, Friday. By a curious little coincidence, George Bevere 
was asked to take the service, the incumbent being ill with a cold. 
It afforded a pretext for Roger’s attending. He and I walked quietly 
up in the wake of George, and stood at the grave together. Harriet 
thanked us for it afterwards: she looked upon it as a compliment 
paid to herself: 

‘*Scott shall forward to her every expense she has been put to as 
soon as I am back in London,” said Roger tome. “He will know 
how to manage it.” 

“Shall you tell Mrs. Dyke ?” 

“To be sure I shall. She is a trustworthy, good woman.” 

Our time at Prior’s Glebe was up, and we took our departure from 
it on the Saturday morning; another day of intense cold, of dark 
blue skies, and of bright sunshine. George left with us. 

‘“‘ My dear, you will try—you will ¢vy to keep straight, won’t you; 
to be what you ought to be,” whispered Lady Bevere in the bustle of 
starting, as she clasped Roger’s hands in the hall, tears falling 
from her eyes: all just as it was that other time in Gibraltar 
Terrace. ‘‘ For my sake, dear; for my sake.” 

“I shall do now, mother,” he whispered back, meeting her gaze 
through his wet eyelashes, his manner strangely solemn. ‘ God has 
been very good to me, and I—I will try from henceforth to do my 
best in all ways.” 


And Roger has kept his word. 


Jounny LupDLow. 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


By CuarLes W. Woon, F.R.G.S. 


AvuTHOR oF “THROUGH HoLLanp,” “THE CRUISE OF THE RESERVE 
Sguapron,” &c. 


WE left Jersey on the 


loveliest of morn- 
ings. The month was Octo- 
ber, it might have been 
June. No June day ever 
saw a sea more tranquil. 
The little Weymouth boat 
was motionless almost as a 
painted ship upon a painted 
ocean. No one attempted 
even to affect illness, except 
the lady with the terrible 
trunk, and her indisposition 
was the result of agitation, 
; not mal-de-mer. 
We rounded the Jersey 
- coast; noted all the head- 
lands, rocks and _ bays; 
looked again upon the 
shores we had walked, the 
: : cliffs we had climbed, the 
Jacop’s LADDER. heights we had _ scaled. 
Then, for us, Jersey passed 
away as a tale that is told; it remained as a dream in the memory ; a 
very pleasant dream, all sunshine, blue skies, pure breezes, the murmur 
of a sea that flashed all the colours of the rainbow, made Fairyland a 
reality, and created a wonder as to what beautiful object would take its 
place in the far-off country, where we are told there shall be no more sea. 
As Jersey melted away, a pale mist rose out of the water, and the 
mariners steered by their compass only. Guernsey remained in- 
visible until we were close upon it. Then white cliffs, phantom-like, 
appeared ; and Fort George, crowning a dizzy height ; and presently 
the stone piers, meeting like strong arms that would shelter all 
within the fine harbour; keep all in safety from outside tempest ; 
give refuge on dark nights when “stormy winds do blow,” and many 
find their last rest only in a death which makes death twice lone- 
some: more lonely still that long journey each one has to take 
single-hand and solitary beyond the mysterious boundary that separates 
eternity from time. 
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So we entered the harbour. The vessel discharged her freight for 
Guernsey, of which we formed a portion, and we rejoiced that we 
were not going with her on to Weymouth. 

St. Peter Port is the chief town of Guernsey. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to say it is the only town. Approached from the sea 
it stands out very picturesquely. Houses rise to a considerable 
height on the slopes. The quay is also lined with buildings, so far 
down that they are almost lost in the distance of St. Sampson’s parish. 
The different districts of Guernsey are all called “parishes.” A 
steam tramway runs along the quay from St. Peter Port to St. Samp- 
son’s, the only evidence of steam in the island: for Guernsey, unlike 
Jersey, has no railways. A good deal of shipping enlivens the quay, 
and trumpets forth the industry and importance of this sea- 
port island. The harbour itself, on the other hand, is often almost 
empty, excepting when the steamers call on their passage to and fro, 
or when the smaller steamers that ply between the neighbouring is- 
lands, Sark, Alderney, &c., are lying at anchor until the day comes 
and the hour strikes for their next trip. The harbour, consequently, 
often possesses a sort of dignified holiday repose and appearance, as 
if it were there for the pleasures not the work of life; les beaux jours 
de la vie, which come too seldom and are gone too soon. But the 
quays of St. Sampson are given over to labour and toil : the unroman- 
tic work of unloading coal, the harder work of shipping stone and 
sending it forth into the world. 

For there are quarries in Guernsey : and one of them, I especially 
remember, seemed worked by a race of idiots. Men and boys spoke 
no language we understood, and possibly returned us the compliment. 
They could tell us nothing about their work ; appeared incapable of 
comprehending the most dramatically significant signs ; could not in- 
form us how to enter the quarry ; and when we at length managed to 
get in by a series of labyrinthine twists and turnings, were quite unable 
to tell us how to get out again. It gave us a depressing view of the 
intellect of Guernsey quarrymen. Our driver, however, saw the 
matter in a different light. He had surveyed our difficulties from a 
distance, and gave vent to his opinions in language that to us was not 
more intelligible than that of the quarrymen. But strong waters 
betray themselves by their perfume, and by some such subtle process 
we knew that the strong words of this unknown tongue was not calling 
down blessings on the heads of these hewers and chippers of stone. 

‘‘ Hard as the stone on which they work, so dense their brains,’ 
he said to us, reflectively, philosophically, epigrammatically, and he 
whipped up his horse with a shrug of his shoulders more condemning 
than words. 

We had been strongly recommended to Old Government House 
Hotel. Blessings on the heads of those who did so. Never was 
hotel more comfortable, It was conducted on the footing of a private 
house, rather than anything else, and there one felt at home. Mr. 
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Gardner, our host, was everything that was kind, liberal, and attentive. 
We immediately found ourselves in a more congenial social atmos- 
phere than anything vouchsafed to us by Jersey. True, at the table 
d’héte there was no amusement to be obtained from eccentric forms, 
customs and conversation, as in the former island. The convenances 
were, indeed, strictly attended to, and the table had quite the tone, 
flavour and appearance of a select dinner party. 

How Mr. Gardner, with his moderate charges, contrived to make 
his hotel remunerative, I hardly know. For things—that is to say 
all sorts of provisions—are dear in Guernsey. No one must go there 
for economising purposes. One lady, a recent arrival, said she was 
as much surprised as disappointed in thisrespect. She had expected 
to find things cheap in Guernsey, and they were dearer than in Eng- 
land. Butter—to descend to domestic details—was half-a-crown a 
pound; meat and everything else in proportion. House rent alone 
was reasonable, but a suitable house in a desired aspect formed a 
combination not always to be found. 

If making a long stay in Guernsey, I should certainly come to an 
arrangement with the landlord of Old Government House. If he 
would not accept my terms, I should take his. The house is quiet 
and well ordered. It is enclosed and pleasantly retired, though in the 
heart of the town and a minute’s walk from the Post Office and the 
principal shops. Nothing of all this is visible. They might be a 
mile away. A high wall shuts you in, shuts out all noise. There is 
a delicious lawn before the house with two curious trees at the end. 
You may sit there and command a fine view of the harbour, watch 
the steamers come in and depart, load and unload. You may study 
the signals and learn them by heart, and so get to know what boats 
are in sight, whence they come and whither away. The garden is 
well kept ; the flowers are blooming and scent the air; though the 
month is October, geraniums and roses are trained upon the walls. You 
feel that in Guernsey your lines could not be cast in pleasanter places. 

But all this we found out afterwards, and by degrees. The day we 
first landed was given up to many wonderments and speculations. 
The hotel porter, who was on the quay, took charge of our luggage, 
whilst we packed into a sort of expanded Bath chair; a low, one-horse 
carriage, about a foot from the ground, with just room enough for 
two. With evident anxiety H. left his beloved cabbage-stalks behind 
him, ‘to be forwarded” at the leisure and pleasure of the porter ; 
whilst I inwardly hoped “ something would happen ” before we again 
had the felicity of beholding our baggage. However, nothing did 
happen ; they remained then, as now, in possession of their respective 
owners. H., I believe, has hung his outside a small country den of 
his own, like a barber’s pole; the other reposes in all the dignity of 
strict seclusion, It has retired from the world. 

This quarto edition of a Bath chair went briskly on its way up the 
pier, crossed the esplanade, and mounted a steep hill no doubt lead- 
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ing towards the hotel. It was a picturesque bit of hill and gave one a 
favourable first impression of Guernsey. On the right a few houses 
were perched on steep slopes, in a foreign-looking fashion one does 
not often see in England. If one did, I suppose it would cease to be 
foreign-looking and would lose its charm. A little higher up we 
came to hanging gardens, still on the right. Trailing creepers, flowers 
and festoons, green arches that grew over trellis-work ; long sprays of 
flowers that gracefully twined in and out of long sprays of green 
leaves, like voices blending inaduet. We had seen nothing so refined 
and luxuriant in Jersey, though many lovely things no doubt exist 
there that for want of time and opportunity we missed. “The Hang- 
ing Gardens of the Hesperides,” suggested H., and really it did very 
well, Still higher, this time on the left, we came to a small public 
garden, tastefully laid out ; and thus in our short drive it seemed to 
us that Guernsey was a Land of Promise. 

Yet in respect of cultivation and fertility, taken as a whole, it is not 
equal to Jersey. Every foot of that pleasant little island is made to 
work for its living ; about two-thirds of Guernsey are cultivated, and 
the barren third is a large slice in so small a territory. Unfortu- 
nately, the fine weather had not followed us, and almost from the first 
we saw Guernsey under cloudy skies. This was a great drawback, 
but it was not all: the cloudy skies were too often rainy also, gentle 
breezes became gales, warm days grew cold. 

Our very first drive that very first afternoon was anything but a suc- 
cess. We made the circuit of Fort George, and visited one or two fine 
headlands, but the country we passed through looked bleak and deso- 
late. The skies had turned grey, a sharp wind blew vigorously. We 
had left Jersey that morning in June weather; this afternoon it might be 
December. Towards the end of the drive, a thick, wet vapour, not 
uncommon to Guernsey, shut out all surrounding objects and chilled 
us to the bone. We had passed over roads not so well kept as in 
Jersey, between low loose walls that did duty for hedges, and bounded 
fields that looked like waste places in a desert. ‘The drive inclined 
one to melancholy. However, it was only a first impression. The 
day came when the more we saw of Guernsey, the more we liked it. 

Thus, from the first we saw Guernsey under less happy circumstances 
than attended us in Jersey. The charm of weather had departed. 
Only one day during our stay did an excursion car run, and then we 
feli in with it accidentally, and felt quite envious as it dashed past us, 
and quickly left our one-horse vehicle far behind. It certainly looked 
everything that could be desired, eclipsed the Jersey car in many 
ways, and especially in the matter of its horses, which were really 
splendid animals, Our perigrinations, taken in the ordinary carriages, 
were not half so pleasant and exhilarating. 

On the other hand you have not the same amount of country and 
overlook; nor the high hedges of Jersey to look over; nor the 
cabbage:stalks to command. The latter are much more cultivated in 
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Jersey: and those whose ambition is to possess such remembrances 
of the Channel Islands, had best lay in their store at St. Helier’s. 

One of the first things to strike you in Guernsey, is, that though 
there is no Tower of Babel, there is a confusion of tongues. Or per- 
haps it would be better to say a confusion of country. English and 
French are so blended together that you grow bewildered and begin 
to wonder where you are. The very names of the streets are written 
up in both languages. English money is taken and French money is 
always given you in change. Thus you have a variety of coins 
which only adds to your perplexity. Shillings and francs get hope- 
lessly mixed, and you give the one for the other twenty times a day. 

The town of St. Peter Port is rather quaint and curious, with sun- 
dry old-fashioned houses which seem to pride themselves on their 
antiquity as the old families of Guernsey do on their pedigree. 
There are “Sixties” and “ Forties” in the society of Guernsey, and 
I have been assured that when a Forty enters a room in which a Sixty 
is seated, the Sixty immediately rises, makes her curtsey and departs, 
leaving the Forty in possession. What happens in the contrary case, 
I do not know. This certainly sounds somewhat extreme and far- 
fetched. In days gone by, when people were exclusive to the point 
of ill-breeding, one can imagine such a state of existence; but those 
days have departed with their lights ; and in this levelling epoch, 
perhaps the danger is of going too far the other way. The “ inheritors ” 
of Guernsey have no doubt too much good sense to follow out the 
above statement to the letter. And yet the inhabitants of a small 
island do become almost of necessity more cramped and _ narrow- 
minded in their views of life than those who, moving in the greater 
world, have their minds expanded (sometimes to an undesirable 
extent) by a wider experience. 

St. Peter Port is smaller than St. Helier’s. It is more hilly and 
appears to have been built with greater regard to method. The old 
portion of the town is more picturesque and interesting than the new. 
Long flights of steps that may be called Jacob’s Ladders, lead up 
from the port to the High Street, narrow passages supported on either 
side by the houses. The parish church is by far the finest church in 
all the islands, and with its stone pillars and arches has almost the 
dignity of a small cathedral. We used to steal in here at night some- 
times when practising was going on, and listen to the voices and the 
organ as they went rolling and echoing out into the darkness, sorry 
enough when it was over, and the singers dispersed, and the organ 
doors were put to and shut in all the harmony, and the little light was 
extinguished and left all in darkness. Just above the church is the 
new market hall, a handsome, covered-in building, with a grand flight 
of steps, and a good display of everything that is grown under the sun : 
delicious fruit, vegetables and flowers, fish, flesh, fowl, and good red 
herring. 

In the matter of shops it is very much behind St. Helier’s, but to 
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those who keep the shops, too much praise cannot be given. Polite- 
ness and civility are their passwords. Whether you invest a hundred 
pence or a hundred pounds you are treated with a certain deference 
and dignity at once flattering to your self-respect and establishing a 
feeling of goodwill towards those who thus dispense their wares to 
the public. The description given of the shop-keepers of Scotland 
might be applied to those of Guernsey: “They all seem in their 
own particular way to be ladies and gentlemen.” 

But the Guernsey people have a softness and gentleness of manner 
the stronger temperaments of the north have not thought it neces- 
sary to cultivate. They are very confiding, too, and if you, an utter 


ST. PETER PORT. 


stranger, enter a shop without money, it is not of the least consequence: 
They will trust you to an unlimited extent. This, at least, was our ex- 
perience. It may be that the people of Guernsey are born physio- 
gnomists—that rare gift—in which case the confidence we inspired 
was, to us, at any rate, sufficiently intelligible; but I quite think it 
arose simply out of their exalted opinion of mankind in general. It 
was, however, a kindly trait that led one into expense, if not extrava- 
gance. A feeling that such qualities deserved encouragement 
and recognition tempted one far beyond “first intentions,” and some- 
times refuge was found only in a precipitate and humiliating flight. 
Yet in the shape of curiosities and antiquities I do not know that 
there was anything very startling either to cause you to break the 
tenth commandment or to draw rash cheques upon your banker. 
It is a very bad system, by the way, this drawing cheques upon one’s 
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banker. After a time one loses a just conception of the value of 
money. It is so easy to write out a cheque for a hundred pounds 
for — say a Sévres vase. The vase is so beautiful; the slip 
of paper constituting the cheque so little and so trifling; it 
is so easily drawn, You do not hesitate, or hesitate only for ‘a 
moment ; the exchange is made, the bargain concluded. But if you 
had to hand over a hundred sovereigns in hard, golden coin in exchange 
for the vase, depend upon it, more often than not, you would never 
give yourself even the chance or danger of hesitation; the bargain 
would never be made. A just value of the money would be realised. 

There was little of this sort of thing to tempt us in St. Peter Port. 
Yet in one house we saw sufficient to satisfy the most inveterate lover 
of the ancient and the curious, but the objects were not for sale. 
This was the house of Victor Hugo. The exterior is ugly and ordi- 
nary enough, but passing through the doorway, you find yourself at 
once in a new world. All trace of the modern has disappeared ; 
nothing but the old, sometimes the very old, the quaint, the curious 
and eccentric is visible. The house, as a habitation, would be 
depressing ; for a passing visit it is excessively interesting; for a 
week’s visit in the palmy days of its master it must have been enchant- 
ing. Gloomy staircases are draped with old carpet and tapestry, 
and encourage a slight feeling of suffocation as you pass upwards. No 
wonder that Victor Hugo himself made of his study the garret of the 
house, where a skylight, furnished antl arranged to suit his own peculiar 
taste, let in the light of heaven, and glass doors admitted the fresh 
breezes, whilst they enabled him to pass out to the flat leads 
There he might ruminate, if in the mood, or gaze out upon the 
gardens and fields at his feet, the town beneath him, the fair sea 
beyond. 

Some of the rooms are fitted up with quaint Dutch tiles and 
curious old pottery and porcelain; other rooms are heavy with oak 
panelling and old oak furniture, and are almost funereal. Ancient, 
worm-eaten oaken doors shut in the rooms and close ponderously. 
One room contains a large, ancient, four-post bedstead, in which no 
one has slept since it was there installed. It is a double room, full 
of quaintly-carved oak, and was fitted up expressly for Garibaldi. 
He never went there, and so the bed has remained untenanted. Alto- 
gether, it is certainly the house of a man of genius, though not 
without that eccentricity which is sometimes said to accompany the 
exceptional gift. 

Victor Hugo now seldom visits Guernsey; has not visited it for 
some years: the house is closed, but on certain days is opened to 
visitors. The silence and gloom were depressing ; and_as the old 
housekeeper threw back the shutters for us and admitted light upon 
the darkness, it somehow seemed to read one a sombre lesson on 
the shortness of life itself These rooms, closed, as it were for 
ever, had lately sparkled with life and light and animation; walls 
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had echoed with the words of vigorous intellect, flashing wit, gay 
humour; the love and laughter of youth. ll this had passed 
away, and ghosts lurked in their places, in every corner and crevice 
of the old house. 

The prettiest and most luxuriant parts of Guernsey seem to lie 
round about the town itself. Here, by degrees, you discover valleys 
and green slopes and fair lawns and exquisite flower-gardens. Many 
houses are well placed within the shelter and seclusion of their own 
grounds, and form what might be called estates in miniature. Here and 
there you come upon a row of quite fine trees, refreshing after the 
barrenness in this respect of Jersey. One or two of the gardens are 
open to public inspection, and are worthy a visit. Their immense con- 
servatories contain rare plants, flowers, and ferns; and luscious grapes 
hang from above in all the tempting beauty of their purple bloom. 

Ferns are one of the charms of Guernsey, as you presently find 
out. They grow in the water-lanes, adorn the banks, and lurk in the 
crevices of the rocks. A goodly collection of these might easily be 
made, but for the difficulty of arranging them, keeping them, trans- 
porting them beyond the Channel. Some people have a natural apti- 
tude for making light of such troubles. They overcome them with 
the greatest ease. To us, we humbly confess them insurmountable. 
We are one of those who would rather govern a kingdom than tie up 
a parcel. In these days could a more emphatic assertion be made ? 

The water-lanes are one of the chief features in the scenery of 
Guernsey. Imagine a rugged, picturesque lane, leading to the 
shore. In the centre is a running stream, and the water purls down 
with a rippling sound suggestive of music, and laughter, and Undine. 
It twists about in its course, like a snake. The bed is shallow, and 
the stones are smooth and polished. Ferns grow in abundance, and 
charm the eye with their fresh green beauty and grace. Many people, 
no doubt, could no more pass them than neglect a diamond lying 
upon the road. The hedges add much to the beauty and rustic 
effect of the water-lanes—where hedges are : sometimes the lanes are 
bounded only by unromantic stone walls. In summer-time these 
lanes must possess a great charm, but in winter they are somewhat 
difficult to navigate. They get muddy, and you stick in the mud; 
sometimes with both feet; and you feel as if you had been suddenly 
attacked with locked-jaw in the wrong place. A lady will all at once 
find that she has lost one of her galoshes, and looking back will see 
it about ten yards up, comfortably reposing in a species of dry dock, 
a cradle of mud. Possession is regained at great risk, the sacrifice of 
a pretty boot, the gratifying display of a small foot. 

Then a water-lane will suddenly terminate in a broad view of the 
cliffs and the splendid sea. You stand upon the breezy height and 
drink in the pure air. Mind and body seem to expand under the 
influence. The gorse under your feet is soft to the tread; the 
brilliant sea, with all its colours, lies below and stretches far away. 
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Perhaps you see Sark, rising like a dream-island out of the water. If 
you know the island, it suggests an ocean pearl, an earthly paradise ; 
if you do not know it, you are greatly to be pitied. The little islands 
of Herm and Jethou lie near it, rather less than half way across. 
Most people know very little of these islands, and some people have 
never even heard of them. If you visit them, you must be careful to 
carry with you a store of provisions sufficient for the time of your 
sojourn, Nature has certainly provided refreshment in the shape of 
blackberries—in their season; but man has not followed this good 
example ; and blackberries, though they make delicious jam and jelly, 
and excellent home-made wine, are slender support as a sole article 
of food. 








GARIBALDI’S ROOM. 


The coast and cliffs of Guernsey—as of Jersey—are its great beauty 
and attraction, and many of the drives are merely a means to an end 
—a display of grand rocks washed by the exquisite sea. One drive 
led us past a small church and churchyard, in which, said the driver, 
was an inscription upon a tomb that few people could read. It might 
be Greek or Latin, but, whatever it was, no one could decipher it. 
The history was a sad one. The lady buried beneath had, some years 
ago, while at a picnic, wandered too near the cliffs, fallen over, and 
lost her life. We were curious to see the epitaph that none could 
read, and were surprised to find it plain English, though the charac- 
ters were so illegible that the difficulty of making them out stamped 
the words in the memory. They were as follows: 


Forgive my grief for one removed, 

Thy creature whom I found so fair ; 

I trust she lives with Thee, and there 
I find her worthier to be loved. 
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A sad epitaph, yet underlying it was all the beauty of devotion and 
faith and hope. I did not remember the verse in “ In Memoriam,” 
but felt sure it would there be found. 

We continued our drive through lanes and roads, and a good deal 
of flat country, and deserted-looking fields, that probably in summer 
time, under blue skies, put on a beauty that to-day was missing. 
Presently we issued upon a broader stretch of land, forming the 
summit of a cliff. It was adorned with a small, grey, solitary house, 
with closed doors and shuttered windows, and an appearance melan- 
choly in the extreme. This, said the driver, was Victor Hugo’s 
Haunted House. 

Whether he meant that the house was haunted and was the 
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enviable property of the great writer: or whether that the house, pre- 
viously haunted, had become known to fame through the medium of 
the writer’s pen: or whether that the writer had merely manufactured 
a ghost, and here bestowed upon it a local habitation and a name: 
this the driver could not explain. All he could say was, that this 
was Victor Hugo’s Haunted House. 

So we made the most of it, placed our own construction upon the 
matter; mentally conjured up and revelled in the most fearful appa- 
rition that ever escaped from Hades, or whatever other region ghosts 
are supposed to inhabit. The house had once been tenanted by a 
solitary human being; one of those daring men, no doubt, who set 
all laws, all nature, all society at defiance ; but the ghost had evidently 
been too much for him. He disappeared suddenly one night during 
a thunder-storm. An affrighted, solitary wayfarer, crossing the moor, 
heard the church clock of L’Erée strike the awful hour of midnight. 
He looked at the house. The shutters were not closed. The 
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upstairs room was illumined by a blaze of blue light. A mys- 
terious, unearthly-looking object, with horns and a tail, was seen 
cramming a struggling victim into a sack. ‘This done, he tied it up 
securely with string, threw the burden over his back, and disap- 
peared from mortal view. 

It was a very thrilling and delicious story, clothed in the simple, 
straightforward language of the driver. He evidently believed in it 
as he believed in his own existence. In vain we rattled the door and 
tried the shutters ; they would not move, and we had to content our 
curiosity with the mere outside of the grey and gloomy walls. Very 
possibly the interior was parched and black and singed; we even 
thought we smelt sulphur through the keyhole; but imagination will 
sometimes run away with us, and I should not like to affirm the latter 
conviction too strongly. As a faithful servant of twenty years’ 
standing remarked some time ago in a court of justice, when re- 
quested to give positive evidence against a heartless wretch who had 
entered her pantry in broad daylight and made off with the plate- 
basket: “I am quite certain he’s the man: but I won’t swear to he.” 

One thing, at any rate, we could affirm—the fineness of the rocks 
just beyond the haunted house. They were high and bold, and 
shelved down to the sea with a precipitancy beyond our daring. 
Perhaps if we had had more time we might have found more 
courage. As it was, we contented ourselves with gazing into the 
depths, and looking down upon the plashing water that surged and 
broke and foamed and frothed at the foot of the rugged cliffs. 
Mushrooms grew in abundance, but we left them for other hands to 
gather. 

We said good-bye to the cliffs and the ghost-haunted ground. 
The driver galloped over the smooth turf, and swept round by 
the coast. We gradually came down to sea level, and presently 
reached L’Erée, an inn where lunch was provided. The landlady 
was so civil, obliging and good-tempered, that I believe she would 
have roasted and served up herself for us, had we only been can- 
nibals. But, as she truly observed, no one’s resources were abso- 
lutely unlimited; and last night she had had a dance at her inn. 
About a hundred couples had taken advantage of the moonlight and 
come out from St. Peter Port. It was quite a frequent occurrence. 
They kept it up until one or two in the morning, and then went back 
to “town.” 

‘“* But why,” we asked innocently : “why come so far for a dance? 
Why not hire a room in the town and have it there, in a quiet, rational 
manner?” 

“Oh, sir,” cried the landlady, with an arch expression, ‘‘ the moon- 
light—and the walk—and the pairing off into couples—think how 
much they would lose—the spirit and essence of the evening would 
be gone—youth and beauty, you know, sir.” 

We knew Aothing: had no sympathy whatever in the matter. We 
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were even extremely shocked at such Bohemian indiscretions on the 
part of the youth and beauty of Guernsey; but perhaps that was 
because, as the landlady observed and her larder testified, the youth 
and beauty had eaten her out of house and home. However, we 
managed to satisfy the pangs of hunger. Something always comes 
to light at the moment of extremity; a fat capon overlooked, or a 
potted tongue in the depths of a cupboard, or ham and eggs: or 
even only bread and cheese and fresh butter. It is certain that be- 
fore we left, that wonderful landlady had performed miracles quite 
equalling any conjurer’s hat. 

We took a roundabout way home. Now following the coast-line, 
watching the rolling up of the waves, wave succeeding wave, that broke 
and died out upon the shore with a soothing, surging sound that had 
in it nothing of melancholy or of the warning heard by little Paul. 
To us the sea is ever a companion of the happiest description. 
Whether its mood be the calmness of a lake or the fury of a tem- 
pest, we love it equally ; feel ever in harmony with it; if we could 
choose our habitation would live and die within sound of its beat. 

Again, we turned inland, between fields and stone walls and autumn 
hedges, passing every now and then a small cluster of houses, or a 
church, but for the most part meeting no one, and seeing no signs of 
life. The ground rose and fell in gentle undulations, occasionally 
reaching the dignity of a hill. Presently we came to the quarries 
worked by the men of the unknown tongue and unknown stupidity. 
Then onwards by St. Sampson’s, which we approached in so glori- 
ous a sunset that it dwells in the memory for ever. It even threw 
a shadow of romance upon the old church, which dates back to 1111, 
and cannot boast even the beauty of antiquity or the dignity of age. 
Time as a rule bestows its own special charm, but the church of St. 
Sampson has gained only the ugliness of age. There is such a thing, 
after all; and it sometimes extends to mankind. Womankind is, or 
ought to be exempt: since they never pass the age of thirty-eight, 
theirs is the blessing of eternal youth. 

But our pleasantest excursion was when we left St. Peter Port for 
two days and a night and went over to Gouffre. It required strength 
of mind to leave the comforts of Old Government House for a lonely 
inn that had gone into winter quarters and no longer expected to be 
called upon to entertain visitors. No one but an ardent lover of 
nature and sea and rocks could have done it. Even H. acquiesced 
in the idea with that passive look of mild surprise which is worse than 
remonstrance. We all know what these places are, when the season 
is over and they have shut up for the winter; when blinds are drawn, 
and fires have ceased to enliven the chimney corner, and a general 
sense of damp and decay hangs about the rooms and the passages. 

However, the weather favoured us ; and to visit Guernsey and not 
pass a night at the Gouffre was not to be thought of for an instant. 
We started early one bright morning, after breakfast. The carriage 
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passed up through the newer and less interesting portion of the town, 
swept round to the left through Forest Parish, with its quaint church- 
yard, and in due time turned into the narrow defile leading to the 
Gouffre Hotel, the grand rocks and the sea, 

Arrived, we were received with a shock. The landlady, with stern, 
uncompromising expression, informed us that it was impossible to 
take us in. Four ladies were staying with her, and had exhausted her 
utmost resources. She hadn’t so much as bread to offer us. It was 
utterly out of the question. We must return to St. Peter Port. 


oes ” a 


NEAR THE GOUFFRE. 

It was a case demanding prompt measures, resolution. “ J’y suis, j’y 
reste,” said Dumas, and mentally we said the same. In the politest 
way possible, and with an air that would have bent a will of iron, we 
told the landlady that if it was impossible to remain, it was still more 
so to return. We sang the praises of the Gouffre, the reputation of 
her inn, the excellent report we had received of her amiability and 
powers of contrivance. Gradually the lines of her face softened; 
vanity, that universal touchstone to which the greatest as well as the 
weakest mind responds, was aroused ; victory was ours. 

“ But when all is said and done, gentlemen,” said the landlady, who 
was now a totally distinct and unrecognisable person from the one 
we had met ten minutes ago: “ when all is said and done, you can- 
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not live without eating, and I positively have nothing in the house. 
Not an ounce of meat, not a loaf of bread, not a bottle of wine. The 
ladies who are with me have completely exhausted my larder ; I have 
barely enough for their requirements to-day. To-morrow I must send 
in for fresh supplies, but to-day I have no one to do my commis- 
sions.” 

This difficulty we assured her was easily overcome. The coach- 
man who had brought us should take a note back to Old Government 
House, and we should certainly be rescued from famine. 





SAINTS’ BAY; NEAR PETIT BOT Bay. 


Upon which the good lady fairly lowered her colours, completely 
came over to the enemy, became our slave, and overwhelmed us with 
attentions. She could not do too much. A sitting-room was 
ready at once; bedrooms came down, apparently from the clouds, 
ready prepared ; peace, comfort and harmony reigned. And all, thanks 
to Dumas’ excellent motto. 

Plenty reigned also. Our note was so powerfully worded, de- 
scribed so vividly the horrors of starvation, the contrast between the 
abundance of Old Government House and the desolation of the 
Gouffre, that in less than two hours, Mr. Gardner himself had driven 
over with a hamper that, in the largeness of his heart and under the 
delusion that our capacities for the duties of the table were un- 
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limited—though in no sense of the word were we sons of Anak— 
was stocked with a week’s delicacies and provisions and a supply of 
choice wines. 

We were out on the rocks by that time, did not see him, and had 
to keep our gratitude and our thanks until the evening of the next 
day. But when we returned to dinner at the Gouffre, we found a 
snow-white cloth, a well-set table groaning under the weight of roast 
chickens and delicious new bread and butter, and a further amount 
of luxuries too numerous to be detailed. More than ever we felt into 
what excellent hands we had fallen in Guernsey: our lines, as I have 
said, were cast in pleasant places. 

Shall we ever forget that stay at the Gouffre? It was the height 
of pleasure and happiness. The rock scenery was magnificent, and 
we had it all to ourselves. If there were ladies at the inn we saw 
them not, and—delicious experience—we heard no sound. All day 
long, each day, we were out on the rocks ; winding round the coast ; 
now high up above the sea, now down on the shore, at the very 
edge of the tide; now overlooking precipices or following narrow 
paths, where a false step would have hurled us in a moment into the 
unseen world; now descending the rough, steep, gorsey hill-side, 
which landed us in Petit Bot Bay, at the foot of the solitary house 
that overlooks the little break in the coast leading to the sea. 

The owner of the house was cutting his hedges, and the prettiest 
little girl in the world was superintending her father’s work with an 
air of great wisdom, He told me that, in summer-time, he let his 
rooms; and people, I think, must be glad enough to take them ; must 
find the solitude and repose, the grandeur of the rocky coast, the 
beauty of the sea, a source of never-ending enjoyment. If, fora while, 
we want a retreat from life to brace up nerves and give the 
moral system strength to battle against the temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, a far better medicine this communion with 
all that is grand in nature, than the withdrawal into the four walls 
of a monastery, where the sole contemplation is the depressing study 
of human beings frail even as ourselves. 

This Petit Bot Bay is one of the finest partsof Guernsey. The de- 
scent to it by road is really fine, the ascent up the valley on the other 
side is beautiful. There are slopes and stretches of heather large 
enough to give one a sense of grandeur. To-day the heather had 
changed to the tint of autumn, a rich brown of many shades. But 
we had come to the Gouffre specially for the rocks and the sea, and 
we kept to them very closely. 

We came upon two old fishermen in our walks—luckily not far 
from the inn. Heavily-laden baskets weighed upon their shoulders, 
and we asked their contents. They put down the baskets and rested 
themselves on the slope of the cliff, and entered into conversation. 
Not a word of English spoke they ; nothing but a French patois, not 
too remote however from the mother tongue, and easily under- 
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stood. It was a very picturesque scene, and the weather-beaten old 
men, with their grey locks flying in the wind, were in good keeping 
with it. We were at a considerable height above the sea. Just at 
this spot—La Moye Point—a tongue of almost detached rocks 
jutted out from the mainland, and the water dashed and broke 
around them. They helped to form a small harbour where fishing- 
boats were moored, and our old men pointed out their own little 
craft. Za Belle Marie, 1 think it was called; and if so named in 
honour of the wife of one of the veterans, the fair days of the original 
Belle Marie must have existed in the long ago. 

Then they turned to their baskets, and we found they had had 
the luck—late though the season—to capture a splendid lobster. 
Here indeed was manna in the wilderness—for we knew not then how 
plentifully our wants had been supplied. An exchange was sug- 
gested, and they demanded half-a-crown for the creature. It was 
black and lively, and moved its claws suggestively. The price seemed 
rather excessive for this remote district of the world, but they declared 
the bargain was all ours. So we paid them in full, and H. putting 
his stick to the lobster’s claw, it immediately fastened on to it, and 
hung suspended therefrom until we reached the inn, and gave it over 
to the tender mercies of the landlady. That evening it graced our 
table, so fine afish and so delicate a flavour that, with great mag- 
nanimity of mind, we confessed the bargain had nat been all on the 
other side. 

Every possible moment of the next day was given to the open air ; 
to scrambling about the rocks ; enjoying the winds that blew, the sea 
that plashed on the shore and sparkled in the sunlight. More and 
more we were in love with this grand spot; the broken, precipitous 
cliffs ; the splendid points and headlands that we rounded only to 
come into view of others beyond, equally fine, equally alluring to the 
pedestrian.. Every now and then the cliffs parted and sloped down 
into valleys or gorges that admitted you to the shore, whilst the rocks 
rose high on either hand. Streams here sometimes ran to the sea, 
and more than once we found ourselves fast falling into bogs that 
compelled a quick retreat. 

But as a rule our walks were all beauty and excitement ; the high- 
est, healthiest kind of excitement, the purest, keenest pleasure. 
We had told our Jehu to return for us at nightfall, and how we found 
courage to go back with him, I have never known. We turned our 
backs upon everything that was beautiful ; left a perfect legacy to our 
landlady’s larder: and we would not for a moment suggest that this 
had anything to do with the fervency of her adieux, and the evidently 
heartfelt wish that, like the swallows, we should return to her in fair 
weather. 

Her mode of settlement was peculiar, uncommon, and original. 
We asked for the bill, and she appeared in person. Certainly that 
would have been a heavier reckoning than we had bargained for. 
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“Well, sirs,” she said, “I do not know what to charge. You 
have come to me under peculiar circumstances. Instead of my 
feeding you, you have fed me. My larder groans with good things. 
My son is away and I have no one to take counsel with. Suppose I 
say so and so? Do you think it too much? If so, I will accept 
whatever you consider right and fair.” 

Lives there the man who could have paid her one fraction less than 
her demand? Not they, at any rate, who stood before her. Well, 
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therefore, that her charges were reasonable, and she a woman true 
and just in her dealings. 

Yes, we left behind us much that was lovely and of good spent 
({ now refer to inanimate nature); rocks and cliffs and sea, and 
splendid walks that demanded weeks of wooing; but we also had 
before us much that equally attracted us. And one bright morning 
we chartered a fishing-boat, left the greater portion of our baggage in 
the safe keeping of Mr. Gardner, and set sail for Sark. 

How we arrived there, or whether we arrived at all, or what became 
of us, or whether we ever returned : a reply to these questions, and a 
true and faithful account of what befel us, must form the subject of 
another paper. 
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FAREWELL. 


Like wandering ghosts the wintry winds are roaming 
Through shivering boughs—no star illumes the sky, 
As side by side, we linger in the gloaming, 
Hand clasping hand, though we have said Good-bye ! 
Cold on my bosom lies thy parting token— 
Fast fall my tears, for I remember when 
The fond good-bye in playful mood was spoken, 
While hope kept whispering we should meet again. 


With thee I shared the summer’s golden pleasures: 
Ah me, how gaily danced its hours away! 

Bleeding and torn, my breaking heart still treasures 
The tender memory of each vanished day— 

Dear hours of rapture! gone beyond recalling, 
Dead as the flowers we gathered in the past ! 

The night has come, our mingled sighs are falling 
Like mournful requiems on the wailing blast. 


Bend low, my dearest, e’er we part for ever, 
Whisper once more that I am all thine own! 
Touch with thy loving lips before we sever 
The pallid cheek that glowed for thee alone 
Ah love, remember, when thy life seems lonely, 
When fortune’s fickle blast blows wild and chill, 
One faithful heart lives on thy memory only, 
One constant bosom holds thine image still. 


I feel thy fervent lips upon my tresses— 

Love’s tenderest phrases thou art murmuring now! 
Thy trembling fingers raise with fond caresses 

The wandering locks from off my aching brow! 
O’er hill and dale the angry winds are sweeping, 

As though to tear me from thy last embrace— 
Nor dare these eyes, so vainly, wildly weeping 

Take their last look of thy beloved face. 


Farewell, farewell! Oh, love! can I be dreaming? 
I call thy name and yet thou dost not stay! 

Nor twinkling star, nor round white moon is beaming, 
To light thee, dearest, on thy cheerless way. 

Farewell, farewell—love, wrecked with mighty sorrow, 
Wrings from the tortured heart that anguished cry ; 
Fierce winds will cease, dark clouds disperse to-morrow, 

But suffering love bleeds on, and will not die! 


Fanny FoRRESTER. 
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PHILIP TWYFORD’S EXCHANGE. 


e a bad job altogether, Philip.” 
“ Somewhat unfortunate, I admit.” 

“You've been taken in.” 

‘*T was perhaps somewhat too credulous,” 

The old Squire fussed about between his leather easy-chair and the 
fireplace, clattered the fire-irons, stumbled over a foot-stool, and 
managed in the process to considerably deepen the hue of his ordin- 
arily rubicund countenance. 

Philip Twyford took matters more quietly. He twirled the ends 
of his moustache with his right hand, while the left reposed comfort- 
ably in his pocket. He was a fairly good-looking young man: such 
a one as you might meet any day in Bond Street, and perhaps look 
at twice. But that would depend upon the interest of your thoughts 
or conversation. He stood five feet ten high, had a good figure,and 
carried himself well. This last was only what was to be expected : 
it would have been a disgrace to his drill had it been otherwise. 

“Well, I’ve helped you twice already,” said the Squire. “ Each 
time you had only yourself to thank for requiring it. I don’t know 
that I shall do so again.” 

‘“‘T never expected it, sir. You can bear witness that I have not 
asked for help.” 

“Then what do you intend to do?” 

“TI have my pay,” quietly retorted Philip, with an almost inpercep- 
tible drawing up of his figure. 

“Your pay! A paltry six-and-sixpence a day! Do you imagine 
that you can live in conformity with your position as my nephew on 
your pay. Zounds! Boy! are you mad?” 

“It isn’t an enticing prospect, I know. Nobody, perhaps, knows 
better than myself. I who have watched those poor fellows, with 
wife and children, scraping and screwing in order to make a decent 
appearance. But there—it was just the sight of that that I couldn’t 
stand, and it has been my ruin.” 

‘Serve you right,” roared the Squire; “trusting everything to a 
penniless sub-lieutenant because he imagines that he has a talent for 
speculation, And away it goes like a puff of smoke, into Egyptians 
or Russians, or some such rubbish.” 

‘A railway,” corrected Philip. 

‘Worse and worse,” growled the old man, “ infernal inventions of 
the age: cutting up the good hunting counties.” 

Philip sighed. He thought of his beautiful chestnut, the pride of 
the hunt, who was never known to refuse a jump or miss being in at 
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the death. His major would ride it now. Sold—sold—everything 
sold, to meet the liabilities of his friend. 

“I won’t stay in England, sir, to arinoy you with the sight of my 
impecuniosity,” he said. ‘I shall try for an exchange to India; per- 
haps get an adjutancy : and at any rate draw double pay.” 

“‘Mean-spirited lad. The Pytchley will miss you sadly. Philip,” 
he continued, “listen tome. You're good-looking, you’re popular, 
you're a society man. You must marry an heiress,” 

‘“‘T think I shall go now, sir,” irrelevantly remarked Philip. ‘I’ve 
made a clean breast of it all, and I’m sorry to have disappointed 
you.” The Squire appeared not to have heard. 

“‘ £70,000 pounds if a penny. Young, pretty, and coming to the 
hunt ball. Just the thing. Attend to me, sir. You admit that you 
are indebted to me for all you possess, or rather might have pos- 
sessed ?” 

The young man bowed assent. 

“Then follow my instructions. Be at the ball to-morrow night, and 
devote yourself—yes, devote yourself, I say, to the young lady whom 
I shall tell you of. Not a word, now, not a word.” 

“ But really, sir. The idea is extremely distasteful. I don’t feel ——” 

“Bah!” thundered the Squire, ‘‘ beggars can’t be choosers. Now 
go, if you like.” 


About a week before the preceding conversation, two girls, attended 
by a middle-aged lady, of the sharp-featured, sombrely-dressed type, 
indicative ot “Lady Companion,” entered the costume room of 
Messrs. Harley and West’s, in Regent Street. 

There were lovely dresses on the stands. Fairy-like arrangements 
of billowy tulle or Indian gauze; rich silks and satins, falling in 
massive folds ; and charming constructions in shots or satin marveil- 
leux, to suite the more slender pockets. 

“It really is too good of you, Lettie,” almost whispered the younger 


of the two girls. ‘I never saw anything so sweet before.” 
She was a neat little woman, with a round, child-like face and soft 
grey eyes. 


“Well, look about and choose,” laughed her companion. “ You 
seem dazzled by all the magnificence, but that will soon pass off.” 

The speaker was a strikingly handsome girl, evidently older by two 
or three years than her friend, and a great contrast. A blonde of 
exceptional perfection, with masses of soft silken hair crowning a 
face that was noticeable for its pure colouring even among beauties of 
her complexion. Stately and gloriously fair, she appeared taller than 
she really was. 

An attendant approached her and bowed deferentially. 

‘“‘T want something very pretty in ball dresses,” she said carelessly. 
‘*Not too handsome: it is for a first ball; for my friend here. 
Jeannie, come and consult.” 
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It was decided at the outset that it must be white. ‘Something 
shimmery,” Jeannie had suggested. 

Lettie waved aside all flimsy materials disdainfully. ‘‘ Pretty,” she 
admitted, “‘but I mean to give you something substantially useful, 
Jeannie.” 

Satin, the designer decided, was too old, but he could make up a 
lovely dress out of satin merveilleux. This met with the approval of 
both the girls. 

‘** And now as to style, madam,” he said, thoughtfully. ‘“ You would 
like something simple, yet fashionable, I presume.” 

He retired gravely to a desk behind a wooden screen, and covered 
his eyes with his hand in rapt consideration. A few inarticulate 
sounds escaped him: then he rose the inspired artist. 

“It must be gold,” he said gravely, ‘braid, I would recommend. 
It is youthful and well suited to the material.” 

He sent an assistant for the Paris model, while he proceeded to 
further explain his ideas. Jeannie was, of course, charmed. She 
had never imagined herself in such a costume. 

‘‘T must make some slight variations,” continued the artist. “The 
model, you will perceive, is somewhat handsomer than I propose. 
Satin and gold embroidery.” 

“Tt is lovely!” gasped both girls in a breath. 

‘T must have one like it,” exclaimed Lettie. ‘I had not intended 
getting a new dress for Woodridge, but ——” 

The “but” was significant, and the compliment it conveyed not 
lost on Mr. Cooper. “‘ Madam,” he said bowing, “it would surpass all 
my former efforts in the line. To be sure, the dress would require 
carrying off. But I think, in fact I am sure, that you could do it.” 
He strode away to allow his words to take effect, returning in a few 
seconds with the details all prepared, and placed a few patterns on 
the table. 

“T have a design for a body,” he said, “ that would complete the 
costume to perfection. It would suit you, madam. It is more than 
becoming : it would, in fact, improve your figure fifty per cent.” 

This seemed truly irresistible, and proved so to Lettie. The orders 
were carefully inscribed by Mr. Cooper. ‘‘The names and address?” 
he asked. 

‘Miss Phillimore,” replied Lettie. ‘Miss Carson,” intimating 
Jeannie. ‘150, Stanhope Gardens. We leave town this day week ; 
I trust both dresses may be ready.” 

Mr. Cooper bowed, and the ladies went upstairs to the dressmaker. 

Now, it happened that just at this moment an irascible countess 
made her entry, who was seriously offended at some negligence on 
the part of a workwoman. Mr. Cooper was called into requisition, 
and the names were not entered in the book. The countess kept him 
long, and when at last he was free and flew upstairs to make good his 
omission, the girls had left and the names had slipped his memory. 
It has been remarked that Lettie looked tall. It was her stately 
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carriage that misguided, for as a matter of fact, Jeannie was the taller 
of the two. Mr. Cooper allowed himself to be satisfied with the 
dressmaker’s dimensions: so it came about that Lettie’s order was 
made up to Jeannie’s pattern, and Jeannie’s to Lettie’s. 

On the morning of the ball, the Squire received the following 
epistle : 

‘‘r50, Stanhope Gardens. 
“ Dearest old Guardian, 

‘‘Miss Prim has gone home for a month, and I am bringing Jeannie 
Carson with me to-morrow. I suppose it will make no difference. 
She only left school at Christmas and has never been to a ball. 

‘‘T mean to appear in such a dress! the like of which has never 
been seen in Woodridge. White satin and gold embroidery!! A 
real dazzler, I’m sure you'll say. Your loving 

** LETITIA PHILLIMORE.” 


‘*A southerly wind and a cloudy sky, 
Proclaim a hunter’s morning.”’ 


So carolled the Squire when he had finished his good breakfast of 
rump-steak, and was surveying his “ pink” and top-boots with the 
satisfaction of a staunch cross-country rider. 

“Poor Philip! I might have offered him a mount. But there, 
he’ll be all the fresher for the ball to-night.” 

They had a splendid run that day. Two hours and twenty 
minutes’ hard riding. The Squire was not young, but he sat well 
and headed the field. When he got home, his mare had pulled 
frightfully, he said: he felt dislocated in every joint: and that after- 
noon all in the house agreed that he was not the man he used to be. 

‘I can’t take you to the ball to-night, girls,” he said. ‘It’s been 
a bit too much for me. Lady Alcote will call for you. But you 
must let me see’the dresses,” he added, with a merry twinkle of his 
eye. 

He sat quietly in his library while the girls unpacked. Presently 
he took a leaf out of his pocket-book; wrote a few words on it and 
rang the bell for a servant. ‘“‘Shan’t be there to see the working of 
it,” he muttered, “ but I’ll give Master Phil the straight tip.” And 
this is how he did it. 

“Go in and win, my boy. Make for the white satin and gold 
embroidery.” — “To the barracks at once,” he said, handing his 
missive to the man, 

Great was the consternation upstairs when the mistake in the 
dresses was discovered. The girls might fume and abuse Mr. 
Cooper and the whole firm of Harley and West as much as they 
pleased, but there was nothing to be done, and they had to make the 
best of it. 

“It all comes of not going to be fitted,” said Lettie regretfully, 
“‘ but we really were too much occupied. Were we not, Jeannie?” 
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Yes. Jeannie agreed that they had been too much occupied. 

Lady Alcote appeared in due time, and they departed for the ball. . 
The Squire had been found fast asleep in his easy-chair when they 
were dressed, and so had missed his desired sight of the finery. 

Lettie was not over pleased when she beheld Jeannie in the satin : 
but she kept her dissatisfaction to herself, and even went so far as to 
say that she considered the braid quite as pretty as the embroidery. 

“‘ To be sure that dress was to be seven guineas more, but nobody 
will know that,” she added. 

It was a beautiful sight that hunt ball. The old assembly rooms 
at the Falcon were most tastefully decorated, and the company was 
the most brilliant that the county could provide. Of course many 
were tired and disinclined to dance, but that could not be wondered 
at after such a run. It really didn’t much matter. All the ladies 
who had not actually been with the hounds, were much interested 
in the subject and quite ready to listen to detailed accounts of 
everyone’s varied experiences. One gets used to this style of con- 
versation during the hunting season, and talks “shop” as com- 
placently and exclusively as any company of barristers or dilettanti. 

Philip was there in good time. Nobody as yet knew the extent of 
his misfortune, and he was not ashamed of the matter. He was stand- 
ing near to the door watching the arrivals, many of whom he knew. 
He had quite made up his mind that he would avoid the “ gold em- 
broidery” at any price. Fortune-hunting was too contemptible an 
occupation. Just then Lettie and Jeannie made their appearance. 

Philip knew Lady Alcote and shook hands with her ; but she did 
not yet introduce him to her charges. She motioned to him to walk 
beside her, while the party made a solemn circuit of the room. 

Lady Alcote took up her position at the extreme end, where there 
was a raised dais and some arm-chairs. She knew what was due to 
her position, as well as to that of the great heiress who was with 
her. 

Later on Philip was pleased and surprised to find himself introduced 
to the wearer of the simple dress. Perhaps Lady Alcote knew of his 
distress and begrudged him even one dance with the heiress. He 
curled his: lips bitterly at the thought and turned away. He fancied 
that he was beginning already to feel the social disadvantage of being 
poor. So ready are we all to take to ourselves fancied slights upon 
our dignity. 

He had engaged himself for the next dance to Lettie, and mean-- 
while busied himself with looking on. His state of mind was moody 
and discontented. 

“The way of the world,” he mused. ‘To witness—an heiress 
and her less wealthy friend. Naturally the heiress is the less attrac- 
tive of the two. And ostentatious besides—such a choice of dress 
for a quiet school-girl-looking débutante. That splendid girl, Miss 
Phillimore, would have looked like a queen in it.” 
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Thus poor Jeannie Carson was denied the approbation that her 
sweet little face and innocent manner should have won for her. 

Lettie danced well and knew also how to talk to her partners ; she 
noticed that Jeannie was not so well provided for as she might have 
wished, and in consequence took the opportunity afforded by the end 
of the dance to make her known to Philip Twyford. 

They had a pleasant dance together, but Philip was prejudiced. 
He was certainly beginning to be sensitive on the subject of his 
poverty and too proud to dance much with a moneyed lady. Lettie 
charmed him and he felt safe with her, having made up his mind that 
she was Miss Carson’s companion. ‘Though such a companion 
surely no man ever saw ! 

It was a beautiful vision that haunted the poor lieutenant for the 
remainder of his sleeping hours that night. A fair smiling face and 
profusion of blonde hair: rosy red lips and large blue eyes. 

He decided many times that it would only be common courtesy to 
go and call the next day, and enquire after the ladies. True, it was 
a fashion long out of date, but a charming one nevertheless, It 
would be a sad century to live in when all such little acts of kindness 
would be despised. The call of enquiries that afternoon, which ended 
in tea and delightful chat, was only the forerunner of many more. 
Philip could sing: Lettie could play: Philip was in want of an ac- 
companist : Lettie loved nothing better than accompanying. It was 
an ordinary state of affairs enough, but productive of infinite pleasure. 

The old Squire sat and looked on approvingly, or victimised 
Jeannie to the extent of a game of backgammon. Philip was too 
much fascinated to seriously wonder at his uncle’s complaisance during 
his evident neglect of the supposed heiress. He would occasionally 
relent in his behaviour towards Jeannie: bring her a book to read or 
some flowers, But the experiment never really answered, and he soon 
found himself again beside Lettie. Once he felt sure that he heard the 
old man laughingly mutter something that sounded suspiciously like 
“deep game,” and that was on an occasion when he had been trying 
his best to appear interested in Jeannie. 

At last intimation arrived that his exchange was affected. He was 
to join the other battalion of his regiment the following month. He 
had but a short time longer in England, but meant to spend it all at 
Woodridge. It was foolish, he knew, allowing himself to become 
more and more infatuated with Miss Phillimore, but at the same time 
. it was irresistible. Compulsory banishment from England was a pro- 
spect dismal enough to contemplate: but voluntary banishment from 
Lettie while in England, too much to expect of a susceptible young 
officer. 

“Come, boy,” said the old Squire, the evening before Philip’s de- 
parture, “ you mustn’t be off into the drawing-room yet. You haven't 
done justice to my old port for ever so long. The ladies are attrac- 
tive, I know, but an old man must not be neglected: especially an 
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old one who wishes you so well. Philip,” he continued, after he had 
filled his glass with the rare old vintage, and sniffed the aroma, and 
surveyed the bee’s wing with the eye of the good old connoisseur that 
he was. “Philip, I say. I had no idea that my light words with 
respect to the heiress would have taken such firm root, and given the 
start to a wooing so evidently successful.” 

Philip looked down and fidgeted with his wine glass. 

“Speak on, sir,” he said. ‘‘I do not know that there has been 
anything so ‘evident,’ that would warrant your coupling my name with 
that of Miss Carson.” 

“Of Miss Carson!” chuckled the old man, “no, I should think 
not, indeed. And just as well for you, my friend, that there is not.” 
The Squire shook his fist playfully at Philip as he spoke. The young 
man blushed. 

“‘T am quite aware that it would have been the height of imperti- 
nence in me,” he said, ‘to have—to have —— ” 

“Made love,” prompted the Squire. 

“To Miss Carson,” continued Philip. ‘But, in spite of her 
enormous fortune and the immense convenience that it would be to 
me, I must confess, sir, that not for one moment have I wavered in 
my allegiance to Miss Phillimore. My intense admiration for that 
lady has dated from the night of the hunt ball, and has been on the 
increase ever since. ’ 

The Squire shook himself about with violent laughter, and his jolly 
round face formed a marked contrast to Philip’s woe-begone counte- 
nance. The young man was somewhat nettled at his uncle’s uncalled- 
for hilarity. 

“It seems no laughing matter to me, sir,” he said proudly, 
“though it would appear to amuse you vastly. I fail to perceive the 
joke in my falling in love with a penniless girl, and being too poor 
to ask her to marry me.” 

*Penniless!” roared the Squire, ‘“‘and who said Letitia was 
penniless ?” 

Philip could not say that anyone had exactly committed themselves 
to the statement: but it had been very apparent from many things 
the ladies themselves had said and done. And in this he was right. 

For it must be confessed that Lettie, having accidentally discovered 
the mistake he was under, had insisted on Jeannie helping her to 
keep up the deception. The old Squire had noticed nothing: but 
it was not lost on the keen-sighted lover that Jeannie wore beautiful 
jewellery in the evening and Lettie the quietest of ornaments. 

The Squire’s mirth and Philip’s indignation waxed apace. Had 
his uncle not been an old man, and one to whom he owed much, 
Philip felt that he must have knocked him down. He never felt 
so galled in his life. 

‘‘The monkeys!” gasped the Squire, when he had somewhat re- 
covered himself; “‘so they’ve been imposing upon you, have they !” 
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“Imposing! pray, how so, sir?” asked Philip, bridling up for the 
ladies when so ugly a word was used. 

“‘ My dear boy,” returned his uncle, rising and putting his hand 
on his nephew’s shoulder, “you jump too suddenly at conclusions. 
Miss Phillimore ts the heiress.” 

Philip turned deathly pale: then sank on to his chair, buried his 
face in his hands, and groaned aloud. 

“It is too bad,” he moaned ; “they did not know what they were 
doing.” 

“Cheer up, Phil. I said before, ‘go in and win,’ and I say it 
again,” said the Squire. 

“Sir!” replied the young man, “that is impossible. Had she 
been penniless I could have begged her to remember me and to 
wait... . but now... . no, never. It is cruel, sir, cruel, I say. 
Bid them good-bye for me, for I cannot.” 

Philip pressed his uncle’s hand, and before the old man had 
recovered from his surprise, was running with all the speed of his 
long legs towards the barracks. 


The steamer with Philip Twyford on board put in at Malta, and 
there a letter by the Marseilles mail was awaiting him. 
It was as follows : 


* Dear Mr. Twyford, 

‘* My guardian has told me everything. Jeannie and I are so sorry 
we played you such a trick. I have always hated my money, and 
felt inclined to do so more than ever when it prevented you from 
saying good-bye to us yourself. But now I find the advantage of 
wealth. For want of it, you were unable to say, ‘Come with me ;’ 
with it I can say, ‘Come back to me.’ I remain, 

‘Yours sincerely, 
‘* LETITIA PHILLIMORE. 


“PS. I hope you will not despise me for my behaviour. 
“ LETTIE.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Twyford now hunt together with the Pytchley 
hounds and charm the Squire with the sight of perfectly-bred 
hunters. The old man says he has lost his nerve and prefers quiet 
riding. Philip respects this preference and is often to be seen ready 
to open gates for his uncle and keep him out of harm’s way. 
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VALENTINE’S DAY 
A Story in Three Chapters 
CHAPTER I. 

SHE SENDS HER VALENTINE, 


HE guard had whistled, and thrown up his hands in that attitude 
of despair always assumed by a really reliable guard. The train 
had just begun to slip away from the platform, when a young gentle- 
man rushed up to the moving carriages, opened the first one he came 
to, and flung himself in, having hurled in various minor articles of 
baggage before him. Putting his head out of the window, he shouted 
to a groom standing on the platform: ‘“‘ Have you seen to the lug- 
gage?” Receiving an affirmative touch of the hat, he added, at the 
top of his voice, “ Tell them I was in lots of time,” and subsided 
into his seat. Then recollecting the reckless way in which hat-box, 
sticks, and rug had preceded his entry, he looked round the carriage 
with a view to collecting them, and met the gaze of a fellow- 
passenger, at whose feet his hat-box had rolled. This was a girl of 
about seventeen, with a small pale face, clear-cut features, and a 
rather large mouth, whose amused expression displayed a very white 
and regular set of teeth. 

‘I am afraid I must have startled you by my abrupt entry,” said 
he, agreeably surprised, as he picked up his various possessions, and 
began to arrange them in the rack above his head; “but it was a 
very near thing. I ran it rather too close.” 

“Indeed,” rejoined the young lady. ‘I thought I overheard you 
say to someone on the platform that they were to be told you were in 
lots of time.” 

“A pious fraud!” exclaimed Mr. Trevor—to give our hero his 
name, ‘To have to scramble for your seat, as I have just done, 
is almost worse, in my governor’s eyes, than to miss the train 
altogether.” 

As neither of the travellers was at all shy, they were soon deeply 
immersed in conversation, in the course of which the singular coin- 
cidence was elicited that they were both bound for the same des- 
tination. 

“You see,” said Mr. Trevor, who, after the ice had been broken 
by various commonplace remarks, had begun to wax confidential : 
‘my father thinks it is time I got through sundry examinations. So 
he wouldn’t let me go back to college this term, but packed me off 
to a parson ; and I’ve got to read hard with him. for the next three 
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¢ months. A lively time I shall have of it by all accounts down in 








Glendale.” 

‘“*Glendale!” exclaimed the young lady, “‘ why I am going there. 
How very curious!” 

“Indeed !” said Trevor, thinking it might not be so unmitigatedly 
dreary as he had at first feared. ‘‘ Do you live there?” 

“No; I’m only going to stay with my aunt for a few weeks. It 
certainly is not a very lively place. —But you knew I was going there,” 
she added, suddenly, “for you have read the label on my hand-bag. 
I’ve seen you looking at it a dozen times.” 

‘I have certainly tried to read it,” said Trevor, “ but I could never 
get my neck far enough round to see the last word. ‘Miss Kate 
Grey, Miss Foster, The Grange,’ is as far as I ever managed. I hope 
we shall be able to keep the carriage to ourselves till we reach our 
destination.” 

And they did have it all to themselves as far as Glendale: during 
which time Miss Grey had told him that she was very angry at having 
to leave home to-day, as to-morrow was Valentine’s Day, and she felt 
sure her sisters would open her valentines to see from whom they 
came, and then pretend they did it under the belief that they were 
addressed to themselves. Mr. Trevor sympathised with her, inwardly 
resolving she should have one valentine, at least, that no one should 
be able to open but herself. 

At last they steamed into Glendale. A prim old lady standing 
on the platform as they passed being identified by Miss Grey as her 
aunt, the young lady suggested they should shake hands in the 
carriage. Which they did; Trevor remarking that it wasn’t going to 
be-good-bye for long, as of course he should see her often enough 
during the next month. At which Miss Grey blushed slightly, and 
said ‘‘ Perhaps.” 

On emerging on to the platform Miss Grey was at once claimed 
and marched off by her aunt to point out her luggage to a porter ; 
while a tall, pale, handsome man of about thirty, in most untidy clerical 
garb, introduced himself to Trevor as the Reverend Paul Vyner, 
remarking that he believed he was right in supposing him to be 
Mr. Trevor. 


We must now say a few words in ‘defence of our heroine, whose 
conduct so far may appear indiscreet, if not reprehensible. Certainly 
she was wrong to enter into conversation with a strange young man 
in a railway carriage, and very wrong to more than half promise to 
meet him on some future occasion; but as we have started a para- 
graph in defence of her, we must do our best in her behalf. 

Firstly, then, she was caught laughing at his unceremonious entry, 
and so, in the most innocent way, laid herself open to be addressed. 
Secondly, he was not only a handsome man, but evidently a gentle- 
man. Thirdly, she was a flirt, though a very pretty and innocent 
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one, and was very glad to meet with some one likely to relieve the * 


monotony of a month in the country with no one to speak to but an 
elderly maiden aunt. 

Now all this may account for her behaviour down to this point : 
whether it will continue to do so, is for the reader to judge. 

“ Aunt,” began Miss Grey at lunch, “who is the rector of the 
parish ?” 

“Mr. Vyner, my dear,” replied Miss Foster. ‘The Reverend 
Paul Vyner. He is a Cambridge man, and, I am told, of very good 
family. However, he is poor, and takes pupils. He conducts the 
service very badly, and is utterly useless in the parish.” 

“Oh! Has he any pupils just now?” enquired Miss Grey, 
innocently. 

‘** No, my dear,” replied her aunt; “and I don’t see what difference 
it would make to you if he had.” 

For Miss Foster, though a kind-hearted and good woman, was a 
zreat stickler for propriety. Her other main characteristic was that 
of saying disagreeable things she didn’t mean, and was sorry for 
afterwards. ‘This quality she was especially proud of, aired it on all 
occasions, and called it speaking her mind. 

Miss Kate, having learned all she wanted to know, now glided 
gently but swiftly away from the dangerous topic of young men, and 
being a bright, clever girl, succeeded in producing a favourable im- 
pression on her aunt. During the afternoon she retired to unpack. 
In the course of this occupation she came upon a large envelope, 
which she took out of her trunk and balanced thoughtfully in her 
hand ; then shook out the contents on to the dressing-table and be- 
gan sorting them through. They were half a dozen cards, bearing 
the devices common to the feast of St. Valentine, which she had 
brought with her to despatch from Glendale to various acquaintances. 
Having selected one which seemed to suit her purpose, she wrote two 
lines on it in pencil, and, placing it in an envelope, directed it to 


“A, T., 
“Care of the Rev. P. Vyner. 
“The Vicarage, 
“ Glendale.” 


For though Trevor knew her name, it being written in full on her 
luggage, she only knew his initials, which she could see painted 
on his hat-box. However, having ascertained from him that he was 
going to live at the Vicarage, and from her aunt that the Vicar’s name 
was Paul Vyner, and that he had no other pupils just now, she felt 
sure that her letter, though vaguely addressed, must find the right 
person. 
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CHAPTER II. 
HE SENDS HIS VALENTINE, 


THE next morning at the Vicarage, when Mr. Trevor lounged down 
an hour late for breakfast, he found his future tutor in a curious state 
of bewilderment. ‘Considerably knocked out of time,” commented 
that shrewd youth, when Mr. Vyner answered his apologies by saying 
in an absent way, “I believe it is only selfishness.” And then perceiv- 
ing by Trevor’s face of astonishment that he must have said some- 
thing very odd, he got up from his untouched breakfast, and went 
into the garden, pleading a headache. 

This is what had happened. 

On coming down that morning, he saw on the mantel-piece, in the 
spot where his letters were always placed, an envelope with his name 
written across it. Being the most careless of men he never noticed 
the “ A. T.” written above, tore open the envelope, flung it behind 
him, and to his surprise, found in his hands a card, bearing on it a 
gracefully-executed bunch of primroses, while underneath was pen- 
cilled in a lady’s hand: 

“In the spring a young man’s fancy, 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love.” 


His first thought was to examine the envelope: he turned round 
to pick it up, but, alas! he had thrown it into the very heart of the 
fire, and nothing remained of it but a sheet of black ash. After all, 
there would be nothing in this to account for the Vicar’s mental dis- 
quietude. The reception of a valentine from an unknown hand would 
hardly disturb the equanimity of most young men. But Kate’s seed 
had fallen on fruitful ground. It was so singularly apposite (when 
opened by the wrong person), and chimed in so well with many of 
Mr. Vyner’s thoughts during the last year or two, that, while the 
valentine in itself, or its sender, never cost him another thought, the 
tempest of recollections, wishes, self-reproaches, and plans for the 
future that it raised in him were more than he could at once allay. 
The reflections that had so engrossed him at the breakfast-table, and 
which he was now attempting to reduce to order, by walking up and 
down the garden puffing furiously at a big pipe, ran briefly something 
like this : 

“Why don’t I marry? Is it, as I tell myself, because I do not wish ? 
Because I am too poor? Because no girl would marry a slovenly 
object like me? Or is it because I am too selfish? Because I should 
have to sacrifice so much that has now become second nature to me? 
My bachelor’s ease; my summers on the Continent; my untidy 
habits ; and, sensual wretch that I am, my claret, cigars and novels? 
Do I do my duty here? Not a bit: I know no one intimately ; I care 
for no one’s opinion; I hate the place. With a wife, all that might be 
changed. A pleasant companion and a comfortable home are surely 
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worth the surrender of a few of my special self-indulgences. I should 
be a better and a happier man. Besides,” he thought, with a touch 
of selfishness on the other side of his argument, ‘“‘she could do that 
horrid visiting: I absolutely dare not. I should resent anybody 
coming here and telling me I was leading a wretched and godless 
life. Why should anybody else be better pleased if I drop in at their 
cottage, and tellthem so? Women do that kind of thing much better 
than we do.” 

Thus the result of Miss Kate’s valentine was that, for his own good 
and the good of his parish, the Rev. Paul Vyner decided to take 
unto himself a wife. 


During the afternoon of Valentine’s Day, Miss Grey started out for 
a walk, and we blush to state that she stopped the first rustic she 
met, and asked the way to the Vicarage. ‘It will amuse me to see 
him, and please him to see me,” ruminated the young lady. ‘‘And after 
all, where is the harm so long as we understand each other?” With 
which very stale apology for flirtation she comforted herself, and 
strolled on until she came to the Vicarage. 

The house, a handsome, old, red-brick building, stood in extensive 
grounds surrounded bya high fence. On one side, between this fence 
and the adjoining fields, ran a narrow_lane, and down this lane Kate 
made her way, trying to persuade herself that she went there because 
it was pretty, and a likely spot to find primroses, and not because 
it was now possible for her to see into and be seen from the Vicarage 
grounds. 

So she dawdled listlessly down the lane, half-amused and half- 
angry with her own folly; at one minute wishing to see Trevor, 
at another, hoping she should not; poking the end of her parasol 
into the banks as she passed, with a vague sort of idea that that was a 
recognised way of hunting for wild flowers. 

Suddenly she was brought to a full-stop by a voice right above 
her, enquiring if she was looking for anything. Kate turned her eyes 
up, and mentally decided that she had seldom seen a handsomer 
man than the one now leaning over the hedge, and in whose eyes 
she was quick to detect no little admiration of herself. 

And certainly the Parson in his lawn-tennis costume was a goodly 
sight. Six feet high, long in the leg, broad in the shoulder, and flat 
in the back, his loose flannel attire displayed as much as his di- 
lapidated clericals concealed his personal advantages. His handsome, 
clean-shaved face, glowing with exercise, small head, and closely- 
cropped dark curls, surmounted by a shooting-cap, which he had 
pushed back as far as was compatible with its remaining on his 
head at all, formed a tout ensemble that was undeniably pleasant. 

But before going any further, let us just account for the Vicar’s 
presence and his pupil’s absence. 

After lunch Mr. Vyner had suggested a game of tennis. Both 
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being expert, they had no difficulty in keeping themselves warm, even 
in February, and were just playing the deciding game of a hard- 
fought set, when suddenly Trevor remarked : ; 

“‘T say, isn’t this Valentine’s Day?” 

“Yes,” replied his opponent, thinking that it was the first time 
for ten years that he had had any special reason for recollecting 
the date. “Yes; why?” 

“‘ Well!” said Trevor, “I ought tosenda valentine. I’m afraid I’m 
rather late about it ; where can I get one?” 

‘I don’t know much about that kind of thing,” returned the Par- 
son; “ but I should say not in Glendale.” 

“T think X—— is your nearest town. How far is that off?” 
enquired Trevor. 

“ About two miles.” 

“Then, if you'll excuse me,” said the young gentleman, turning 
rather red, “I think I’ll run over there.” 

“Certainly,” replied the Vicar, surprised at finding himself so 
sympathetic. 

And so it came to pass that while Mr. Trevor hurried over to X 
as fast as his legs would carry him, his preceptor took a stroll 
round the Vicarage grounds, and coming to a railing in the fence 
overlooking the lane, leant over it lost in reverie. 

‘* And as in uffish thought he stood,” he was startled by the appari- 
tion of a young lady strolling slowly down the lane towards him. 
“‘Surely,” said the Parson, “you are a little too early; they don’t 
blossom till May.” Then seeing by Kate’s extreme discomposure 
that she was meditating a hasty retreat, he deceitfully added: ‘ At 
least, most of them. Of course there might be a few early ones about, 
but they are rather difficult to find. I'll come and help you hunt for 
them, if I may.” 

The next minute he was on the path by her side, looking rather 
ashamed of his own alacrity. Though of late he had abjured female 
society, he was not one of those unfortunate men who cannot open 
their mouths in a lady’s presence; and in a few minutes he had set 
Kate at her ease by a few commonplace remarks. Introducing him- 
self as the Vicar, he expressed a belief that she was not a resident in 
his parish. Miss Grey faltered an apology for her trespass, said who 
she was and where she was staying, and in a very little time had 
completely recovered her equanimity, and was chatting affably with 
her new friend. 

A very pleasant change the Vicar found it from his ordinary after- 
noon’s employment, to saunter down a lane with a pretty and amusing 
girl, There was a spice of romance about the suddenness of their 
acquaintance that just suited his present state of mind; while the 
mischievous Kate almost laughed outright, when she remembered 
that she had come out to look for the pupil, at finding herself 
strolling about in a confidential manner with the tutor. 
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But all good things must have an end, and when they had walked 
to the top of the lane and back once or twice, Miss Grey said she 
must be going. 

“IT hope I shall see you again shortly,” said he, as they parted. 
“I must furbish up some excuse to call upon Miss Foster.” And 
then he leant over the gate, and watched her graceful figure to the 
corner in the road, where she turned back and smiled. The Vicar, 
forgetting alike his manners and his cloth, kissed his hand to her, 
then bolted down the lane as hard as he could go, blushing like a 
girl; until he was suddenly pulled up in his stride by a thought so 
ridiculous that it first made him laugh, and then made him down- 
right angry with himself for being such an idiot. That thought was: 
‘“*T have decided I want a wife: why won’t she do?” 

On reaching the house he found Trevor just returned. He held 
a parcel in his hand and asked the Vicar if he had a small box that 
he could pack it in, as he wished to despatch it by post. 

‘Come into my study,” said the latter, ‘and we will see what we 
can find.” 

After a few minutes’ rummaging about, Trevor found one to suit 
him. It was a small card box that had lately come down from 
London with some fishing-tackle, and still had the Vicar’s address 
upon it. This box Trevor carried off: and placing the parcel within 
it, despatched it to Miss Grey, astutely remarking to himself that “ It 
would be a pity to scratch old Vyner’s name out, as then she won’t 
guess who it comes from; but knowing I am at the Vicarage, and 
seeing the Parson’s name on the box, I shall get the credit of it.” 


CHAPTER III, 
THE RESULT. | 


Ir was with considerably more consternation than pleasure that, next 
morning, when Miss Grey opened this parcel, she found herself the 
possessor of a very handsome locket and chain. Never doubting that 
the Parson was the donor, she argued that she had given him no right 
to take such a liberty. She grew angry with him for his want of tact ; 
and then remembering her valentine to Trevor, and the fact that she 
had taken that eventful walk solely to meet him, she grew angry with 
herself, and also was illogical enough to be angry with him for not 
meeting her or sending any answer to her missive ; for which variety 
of reasons she avoided the side of the village on which the Vicarage 
lay. 

Trevor, not seeing or hearing anything of her, decided he had 
offended her by sending her presents on so short an acquaintance, 
and cursed his folly for so doing ; but of the three Mr. Vyner’s plight 
was the worst. That ridiculous idea of his, that Kate, if he could 
persuade her, would make him the very wife he wanted, would keep 
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recurring to him. In vain, he told himself he had only seen her once ; 
in vain he tried to persuade himself that what he had seen he didn’t 
like ; he was haunted by the idea, and at the end of a day or two he 
made up his mind to see her again at all hazards. 

Having arrived at this decision, he was prompt to act upon it. 
Making as an excuse a subscription for a Christmas treat to the poor 
children of the parish, he called the very next morning upon Miss 
Foster. That good lady received him in a manner peculiarly her 
own. 

‘‘Good morning, Mr. Vyner,” said she ; “ it is a very long time since 
I have seen you. I suppose you want some money.” 

Mr. Vyner explained the objeg¢t of his visit as well as he could, re- 
marking that the idea only occurred to him that very morning; that 
the third week in February was late for a Christmas treat; but that 
he supposed children could eat cake at any time in the year. 

Kindly Miss Foster told him that he was the worst clergyman both 
in the church and the parish she had ever met with, and then got up 
to fetch her cheque-book, remarking as she went out of the room: 
“That’s my niece. Katie, dear, Mr. Vyner, our vicar.” 

There was a very embarrassing pause when they found themselves 
alone. Then he said, blunderingly : “‘ You see, Miss Grey, I found an 
excuse.” 

“T hope,” said Kate, “you don’t mean me to believe that this 
children’s treat exists only in your imagination, for my aunt has gone 
to get some money to pay for it.” 

“No, not exactly,” said the Vicar, who felt himself on rather 
dangerous ground. 

* Because,” continued the young lady, “I should not think very 
highly of you, if such were the case.” 

And then rapidly leaving the subject, she remarked in very chilling 
accents upon the state of the weather. 

Mr. Vyner, who was no fool, in spite of his infatuation, was quick 
to perceive by Miss Grey’s manner, that he had not found favour in 
her sight, and immediately there flashed across his mind a remem- 
brance of the parting salute he had waved to her. Just then Miss 
Foster’s step was heard outside. Determining to make the most of 
his opportunity, he bent down over her seat, and said : 

‘“‘ Miss Grey, I owe you an apology for my conduct. At the risk 
of making matters worse, I’m going to beg of you to take a walk to- 
morrow afternoon in the lane where we met before, and I will try 
and remove the bad impression I fear I have made on you.” 

Before he could receive any reply, Miss Foster, entering, handed 
him a cheque, and begged to know if it was enough. The Vicar, who 
felt heartily ashamed of this part of the business, began to stammer 
something about munificence, but was speedily cut short by the old 
lady, who said that now he had got what he wanted, he need not 
make himself miserable by stopping any longer out of politeness ; that 
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she herself was not amusing company ; that Kate never flirted in her 
aunt’s presence, whatever she did out of it ; that doubtless his duties 
(strongly emphasized) in the parish required his presence elsewhere ; 
and fairly drove the poor gentleman out of the house. 

The next afternoon the Vicar, who was now growing old in deceit, 
gave Trevor a holiday, despatched him to X— on various pretences, 
and then went and sat on the railing, where he had first seen Kate, 
and smoked a pipe and waited. He had resolved that he would fall 
in love with her if she would let him (rather a gratuitous resolve on 
his part, seeing he had already done so, we fancy) ; and he was won- 
dering how long she would consider he ought to cultivate her 
acquaintance before making any advances of that sort, when her 
slender figure came slowly down the lane. In another minute he was 
below, shaking hands with her. 

“‘T don’t think I ought to have done this,” said Kate, “ but as you 
asked me, you must not think any the worse of me for it; and”— 
extracting the obnoxious parcel from her pocket—“I have brought 
you back your very kind present.” 

“ Done what?” said the astounded Vicar. 

“ Brought back the chain and locket,” said Kate. ‘I was so sorry 
you sent it: I have been very silly, but I never gave you the right to 
send me this.” 

“But,” said Paul, turning Trevor’s luckless valentine over and ever 
in his hand, “I never sent you anything. Hullo! this box is directed 
tome. Why! it’s that young scamp Trevor, who sent it you; I gave 
him the box. How came he to send you a valentine?” 

Poor Kate! This was turning the tables upon her with a 
vengeance. 

“‘T suppose because I sent him one first,” said she, defiantly. 

“Well!” returned the Reverend Paul, “this is most extraordinary. 
I suppose you sent it by a messenger. ‘There was only one letter 
delivered at the Vicarage on Valentine’s Day, and that was for me.” 

“Oh!” said Kate, glad to get a chance, however poor, of carrying 
the war a little into the enemy’s country. “Is she good-looking?” 

“Who?” said the Vicar, innocently. 

“Why, the young lady who sent you the valentine, of course.” 

“TI haven’t the least idea who sent it. I burnt the envelope 
without looking at either writing or post-mark. Here it is,” he 
added, taking a crumpled piece of card from his pocket, and 
handing it to her. 

“Why!” said Kate, “ that’s the valentine I sent Mr. Trevor.” 

“Impossible!” cried Paul ; “it was addressed to me.” 

““No—I am sure this is it. It was addressed, ‘A. T., care of the 
Rev. P. Vyner.’ You see,” said Katie, “I knew he was at the Vicarage, 
but I didn’t know his name.” 

“T am so sorry,” began the Parson. ‘I quite thought it was ad- 
dressed to me. Indeed, I hardly looked at it. outside at all. It 
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stood where all my letters are always placed, and I opened it, never 
doubting it was for me.” 

“T am so glad he never got it,” said Kate. “I have been 
ashamed of myself ever since I sent it. I am afraid you must be 
dreadfully disgusted with me.” 

“T think she’s very pretty,” said Paul, smiling rather wickedly. 

“Who ?” asked Kate. 

““Who ? Why the young lady that sent me the valentine, of course.” 

“Oh!” said Kate slowly, and looking down on the ground. 

Then, as if anxious to change the subject, she suddenly asked, 
‘“‘ What were you going to apologise to me about? As you didn’t send 
me that thing, how did you think you had offended me?” 

‘‘T was afraid you were angry because I kissed my hand to you 
when we parted last time,” said Paul, stammering and blushing and 
hardly knowing what he said. 

“I suppose I ought to have been offended,” said Kate, laughing, 
“but the truth is I didn’t think you quite knew what you were doing. 
I—I forgot all about it the next moment.” 

There was a minute’s silence, broken suddenly by Paul. “ Kate, 
I may offend you in reality now, but I cannot help it. Will you for- 
give me? Nay, more: will you give me some answer, if I ask you— 
to be my wife?” 

“Your wife!” cried Kate. ‘Impossible, Mr. Vyner! I know 
nothing of you, and what you know of me is not to my credit. You 
cannot mean what you say.” 

“ Listen to me,” said Paul, quite in earnest now, and catching both 
her hands in his. ‘I have loved you since the first moment I saw 
you ; I have tried to persuade myself that it was impossible. I have 
laughed at my own folly (as I thought it), but all to no purpose. 
Kate, I love you. What chance have I of winning your love in 
return? Not now: I am not so foolish as to suppose you can answer 
me yet. But in the future?” 

‘But I know so little of you,” stammered Kate. 

“That, at any rate,” said Paul, who was beginning to think he 
should have his own way, “can easily be remedied. Suppose, for 
instance, we walk up and down here once or twice, and cultivate each 
other’s acquaintance.” 

So they wandered up and down the lane for the rest of the after- 
noon. We have never learnt exactly what passed between them, 
but they seemed to be perfectly satisfied with each other’s company. 

Suddenly the téte-4-téte was broken in upon by a voice from the 
railing where Kate had first seen the Parson. ‘‘ Hallo!” said 
Mr. Trevor, “I hope you two are getting on all right. Good-after- 
noon, Miss Grey.” 

“ Trevor, come here,” said the Reverend Paul. “I wish to give 
you this back from MissGrey. Don’t take offence, my boy, you must 
see you had no earthly right to send it.” 
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‘“'There’s only one decent way out of this hole,” said Trevor im- 
perturbably ; ‘‘ and that is, that Miss Grey should keep it as a wedding 
present.” 

And Miss Grey was graciously pleased to receive it on these 


terms. 


Dear old Miss Foster, when told of the engagement, remarked after 
a dinner-party, in front of at least twenty people : 

“‘ That her niece, Kate, was a bold, unladylike girl ; and that Mr. 
Vyner was no better than a common swindler, who ought to be in 
prison for obtaining money under false pretences.” (For Mr. Vyner 
sent the good lady’s cheque back.) However, she cried all through the 
wedding-service, and insisted on refurnishing the Vicarage (which 
certainly wanted it) from top to bottom. 


PBL EER 


SALT-FISH REFLECTIONS. 


’Tis Lent. Obedient crowds draw near 
To shed the penitential tear ; 

The world forsook, its pleasures blamed, 
The mind to solemn tone is framed. 


’Tis gently sad to see no dish, 

Save that which holds some luckless fish, 
To miss the cutlets, roasts and stews, 

And feed like some poor starved recluse. 


Ye who may feast throughout the year, 
Now to your frugal meals draw near; 

Think, as your passions thus ye slay, 
Of Job, who fasteth every day. 


Hold ye your fasts, if thus ye please ; 
Perchance they give your spirits ease ; 
But do not add to secret hoards 
The pounds ye thus save at your boards. 


Send them, broadcast throughout the land, 
To those who bow ’neath sorrow’s hand. 
So shall your Lenten fasts be blessed, 
And ye at Mercy’s shrine confessed. 
Minniz Dovc as, 
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M. ELLEN STAPLES. R. AND E. TAYLOR, 


AT THE END OF THE AVENUF, HE PASSED Miss DIxon, THE GOVERNESS 
AND THE CHILDREN, 














